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LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE, 


LETTER I. 
To , Esquire, Denbighshire. 

Dzar Sir,—I hasten to answer your commu- 
nication, and its principal question, as to the 
best mode of “attacking” Nature. I like your 
choice of the term attacking ; it is indicative of 
a stout heart for the pursuit; and isolated from 
the busier part of the world, in the very centre 
of a wide and fine range of country, and with so 
much leisure as you have, which you say is 
in future to be devoted to landscape study, 
I shall expect and rejoice to be soon obliged to 
address you more as an artist than amateur. 

There are some persons with whom, in writing 
to, I would not run the same risks of disheart- 
ening as I shall with yourself; but I am 
thoroughly aware of your indomitable and 
steady courage and perseverance: for you can- 
not but recollect—as you laughed at it so fre- 
quently—that upon our excursion of last year 
you outwalked and outrode me; you out ate 
and drank and fasted me; and, not tired of ex- 
celling your preceptor upon the dry land, both 
physically and morally, you outswam me, and 
then lugged me ashore like a member of the 
Humane Society, myself more like a sopped 
sponge than a painter. 

I must, however, premise that, in addressing 
yourself to Nature, it will be necessarily more 
often upon bended knee than en garde. She 
is not to be conquered but by the steadiest 
devotion, which becomes the rapid and spon- 
taneous growth of the pursuit ; so that there is 
an equal danger of becoming her faithful though 
menial slave, as there is the chance, the glo- 
rious chance, of standing erect as her liberal 
translator. 

You say that your whole time is to be em- 
ployed in this pursuit. I add that nothing 
short of it can result in eminence; and we 
have always agreed that it is better to arrive at 
eminence in one pursuit, than attain a tanta- 
lizing and useless mediocrity in many; and 
under these circumstances it is that I would 
prescribe, and even press upon you, a routine 
somewhat of the following character. 

For the first year, spend half your time be- 
fore Nature, and the other half in copying some 
few, very few, fine pictures, either old or 
modern. Modern for the preference, as there 
will be obviously in them none, or at least 
less, of that disguise and equivocal surface the 
result of age first, then of varnish, and then of 
both together, and dirt; with the absence of 
some fine qualities, which they may have pos- 
sessed in their prime or middle age, and the 
addition of repairs, either of a clumsy or dex- 
terous character, as the case may be. 

When I say 1 would press upon you this 
mode of work, it is due that you should receive 
some reasons for it; and I hope the few with 
which I may swell out the bulk of this letter 
may be strong enough to become motives of 
your own, for pursuing the road laid down at 
starting, with your characteristic perseverance. 





In recommending you to work before Nature 
but half of your time, it is not even then in- 
tended that you go out with a box of oil 
colours, and the twenty other em 
accom ents of a full- painter; but 
that you make your rirst attempts with a very 
limited and simpLz material, 

You absolutely must—and this I can readily 
imagine may be your most severe trial—con- 
fine yourself at setting out to outline. You 
must take the term outline in its most ex- 
tended and liberal sense, not as merely in- 
dicative of that manner of drawing which con- 
sists only in surrounding the forms of Nature 
with a line, but as comprehending all that may 
be done with a point ; at one time extremely 
narrow, at others broad; at one time fine, at 
others coarse, and ing between extremely 
light and extremely dark; everything within 
its powers being considered perfectly legiti- 
mate, except filling in large masses of shade, 
either light or dark. 

The exercise of the pencil or chalk in these 
last cases is not only useless but mischievous, 
as it is certain to obliterate much of that which 
it is the object with a point to secure, and 
gg a point only can be made to perform 
well. 

The engaging at first in a more comprehen- 
sive and, consequently, more complicated and 
difficult material than the one here recom- 
mended, has very uently had the effect of 
disheartening persons in every way qualified to 
shine in the ; and the difficulties necessarily 
felt by a young person, intent upon commencing 
a painter’s life, by making pictures from Na- 
ture, with a full set of materials, are suffi- 
cient to daunt one of a very stout heart, and to 
throw him back, as a mode of accounting for 
his failure, upon the nearly exploded fallacies of 
intuition, inspiration, genius, &c.,—three very 
great things in their way, and of the last of 
which I have in a very short time fallen across 
about fifty very dissimilar definitions. 

If this advice, which I would as soon you 
would consider an exhortation, make you champ 
the bit, as I can readily imagine it will, you 
must recollect that in Art, no less than in life, 
we all start—though with different powers — 
from exactly the same point; the only differ- 
ence being in that other point at which each 
individual may arrive. Now, in whatever 
direction it may be, it is desirable that the 
line between the starting and winning points 
should be as straight as possible, otherwise one 
person, and particularly as a painter, may loose 
who should have won, had his exertions been 
all made in one direct line. The motive of this 
digression is that it gives me an opportunity of 
saying, that, as far as my experience serves me, 
the course laid down for you lies in a direct line 
between your starting and winning posts. 

The digression I am commencing now is in- 
tended for a wind-up to the first; it is a con- 
sequence of the intimacy you have flattered me 
with, and the phraseology of which should 
have your finish. 

I am very anxious that you should get a 
favourable start, which, once obtained, lay 
yourself down steadily for work, and as the 
course is a long one, with both teasing and 
ugly ground in it, repress excitement and 
encourage a determined pace. Nurse your 
powers for a time, when, if you can stay the 
distance and win, you will have to — your- 
self with the foremost, and then burst awa 
from those who were the first to lead, lea 
yourself, and keep it or founder. 

To not chafe at that cloud of colours which 
will be soon so much ahead of you, nor make 
too much play to place yourself with those few 
stag-built forms who rather fly than run; 
there is much more to fear, in such a race as 
this, from those deep-winded and compact 
models coming up in the rear, with whom, 
though making little show at first, the day 
will ultimately remain. 
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tions for its general management, as ma 
conveyed in writing. Your object will be 
much the same as that of the ter; not to 
make finished pencil drawings, but minute, 
characteristic, and Magy ong oe | hard-handed 
and energetic studies ature; betra in 
them more of absolute form and character, than 
too much of mass and light and shade in 
general, though as much as possible of light 
and shade in the particular; and down to, and 
as much as can be managed of, that light and 
shade about which there may be very properly 
raised a question as to whether it be light an 
shade or detail. Indeed, this debatable ground 
between light and shade and detail, in which 
the latter is included, forms the proper, most 
useful, and legitimate province of the pencil, or 
any other point that may be chosen—the reed 
or other pens, charcoal, chalk, wax, or other 
crayons, all included, but particularly as re- 
gards the pencil or chalk. 

The great utility of good studies, done in this 
manner, with careful attention, particularly to 
those portions of a scene which may have in 
them any strong peculiarity or ed cha- 
racter, is that they retain in them very much of 
what would infallibly disappear, not only in 
oe peo but at the termination of a work 

ished even before Nature. However early in 
life they may be done, independently of the 
knowl acquired in the doing, they remain 
a fund of information and utility to the end of 
a painter’s career. I may add, by way of as- 
suring you that it will not be a loss of your 
time, and though the less a man says about 
himself and his works the more he will be 
listened to, that I never consider myself 
completely appointed in a — subject 
without an outlined study of this description, 
in addition to any painted studies that may 
have been previously done. 

I have forwarded Fog per yesterday’s mail, 
sufficient material for your commencement. 
Amongst it is a quantity of different papers, 
but none of it—though materially differing in 
quality—fit for any other purpose. Some is 
what they call unsized: a similar per to that 
upon which music is printed, and very fit for 
broad and simple work with the blackest leads 
only, with which you an ore it extremely 
a to execute both the faintest and darkest 

nes. 

There is in this a great convenience, inde- 
pendently of producing a very rich and full 
effect. ou only have to observe different 
degrees of pressure with a BBB pencil to se- 
cure every necessary variety in the depth of 
the lines, a light pressure returning a light and 
beautifully grey line, and a heavy pressure a 
rich dark one. 

The other papers are more sized, and, conse- 
quently, harder, in proportion to the quantity 
of size in their preparation, but none of them 
so hard as what is prepared for water-colour 
painting. 

Your object, as said before, will not be to 
produce finished pencil drawings, although you 
may spend as much time in your studies as you 
would in drawings, or more. 

Should you be tempted to take from your old 
stock a fine hard paper, you will be obliged to 
use a different pencil for every tint you may 
wish to produce ; the cause lies in this cireum- 
stance, in the characters of the two papers. 
The soft, yielding surface of the unsized 
mits what may be called its nap to be laid 
down, smoothed, and even polished under the 
lead point during the projection of a line, so 
much 80, that a person to whom I introduced 
this material, upon making his first attempt, 
said he was afraid to proceed from the mousey 
of the line he had unintentionally produced. 
He had been in the habit of using the hard 
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some considerable portion of 
worked with the 

the work he was 

as it were, gratuitously 


, refuses to 

crushed or beaten down by any- 
of asteel burnishing point, and acts 
cil somewhat in the manner of a 
of the lead thns detached from 
ed to adhere to the paper; 
be blown. off, and always comes 
That which does adhere rests 
minute eminences which con- 
The result is 
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that quality : 
easent the very appropriate and expressive term 


of —_- 

Should your enthusiasm impel you to come at 
once to heads with Nature, at the risk of 
an open rupture, in attempting some few com- 

scenes —1 —let them be as few 
as possible, and wn this first season at 
least in detached studies. net 
» Be as particular and scrupulous as possible in 
selec an object, and, when you have suc- 
fin one to your mind, spare no 
time and stint no trouble in working out a 
faithful resemblance. It is a thoroughly mis- 
taken notion that anything is good enough fora 
beginner ; neither as regards subjects nor mate- 
rial is this the case. The historical painter com- 
mences life with a study of the antique, in order 
to imbue his mind and its earliest impressions 
with the beautiful, of which it is intended that 
all his future work shall in some measure par- 
take. Your antique must be the well-selected 
pictures upon which you will spend the moiety 
of your first year; and, when you go to Nature, 
accept nothing from her hands that does not 
even transcend similar passages you may have 
studied from your paintings. 
Once neglect this rule, and she (Nature) will 


ieture if its base commence at only one- 
Frarth of its height from its lower edge. 


‘ 
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THE CARTOONS 
OF THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


TueEsz works have been executed, it will be 
remembered, in competition for the sum of 
five hundred pounds, offered by the Commit- 
tee of the Art-Union of London for an his- 
torical picture suitable for engraving. The 
cartoons sent in and exhibited amount to 
twenty-eight in number; they were open 
for private view on the 9th and 10th of Ja- 
nuary, at the room of the New Water. 
Colour Society in Pall-mall, and subse- 
quently for above a month to subscribers, 
Now, we do not know that the Committee of 
the Art-Union pledged themselves to exhibit 
them ; but it is certain that to do so, in all 
cases of competing works, is highly desirable 
and satisfactory. This exhibition is a suf. 
ficient guarantee of the good faith to be ob- 
served with the artists; but it may also jus- 
tify, in future, the y exercising a dis- 
cretionary power in selecting for exhibition 
such only as may have been produced in a 
ood feeling—such as that whieh prompted 
the Art-Union to an offer so liberal. Of 
these twenty-eight works a few have been 
earnestly dealt with by skilful hands; but 
» Very many, of them are miserable 
mockeries, and of a character so vile that 
it is impossible to believe their producers 
have responded to the proposition of the Art- 
Union otherwise than as Falstaff did to 
Prince Henry, “‘ with a fool-born jest.” If 
any of the authors of such works be stud 





You will see from this the necessity of 
making your studies of large objects from a 
ood Dilense. If they should be made too 
close they will an amount of detail, 
colour, and light and shade, which belong to a 
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different distance to that in which they must 
be painted to bring them within the limits of a 
picture at all; and your passages of a la’ 

description would, in despite of all you could 


foist on you nineteen parts of rubbish to one of | do, want that keeping and aerial perspective 


real beauty. Your mind as well as your folios 
will be stored with commonplace and useless 
material ; it may be said worse than useless— 
mischievous—as in r 

ly that part of it devoted to memory; 
it will necessarily occupy the same space in it 
which may have been devoted to a better pur- 


I would advise your first commencing upon 
solid objects, such cmipens are wp and charac- 
tered pieces of stone, small rocks, such as you 
od close to, and which are well and dis- 
tin 
cottages or parts of cottages, where the whole 
object may not be equally unexceptionable ; 
good pieces of road cd 


which impart as much truth as that detail and 


_ local character which it would appear to be the 


d to your mind, and | 


aim of getting close upon an object of large di- 
mensions. It follows, that the middle distance 


' and distance of a picture are the only places in 


y embellished with mosses, &c. &c. ; some | 


do not mean pieces of | 


road), stems of trees, &c. &c., and ayoid | 


forthe present much in the way of foliage. 

If you should, however, in the course of a 
month or two, feel inclined to get some fine 
large single trees or groups of them, do not 
commence your study too close to them, and 


considerable size can come into the immediate 
my oy of a picture, and, if it could, would 
not look large. 

The diagram (introduced in the next column) 
will at once make this matter plain to you. 

The old-established and legitimate angle, 
within which it is only considered right to 
admit a transcript from Nature, is one of 45 
degrees; therefore, allowing the 
picture to come down to 14 feet from the place 
where you sit, an object measuring 16 feet in 
height would extend from the base to the top 
of your picture, let the canvas be of any size 
you like to name, as the size of the canvas or 
picture does not alter the case. 

If a tree measure 60 feet in height, it re- 
quires, therefore, to be painted at a distance o 
nso cune within the canvas; and, under 


which may be introduced anything towering 
and grand. 

I would not dwell thus long upon this sub- 
ject, were it not that an attempt to produce 
the effect of largeness by an opposite treatment 
is often made in pictures, and oftener by far in 
studies; and you frequently hear the phrase, 
“bring a good large tree in the foreground,” 
though it is physically impossible to do so. 

As you are commencing by yourself, it is not 
unlikely that you may have some misgivings as 
to the necessity of a manner, and some solici- 
tude as to adopting a proper one. Do not oc- 
cupy your mind for one moment on the subject. 


| Were it necessary, I could direct you to the 


pencil works of several most dexterous and ad- 


| mirable artists as guides in thi fitl “ 
for this obvious reason, that nothing of any | guides in this Ly tless pur 


suit; but manner in pencil as well as paint is 
generally, if not always, obtained at a sacrifice of 
“‘ naturalness,”’ while in a truly admirable work 
there is no occasion, even if there were room for 


_ it. Get over your first year’s work, and its pro- 


ducts will be in some measure a gauge, by 


| which may be measured the distance in Art, at 


which you may ultimately arrive ; and, should 


| this distance be a small and unsatisfactory one, 


base line of your | 


| 


| few remarks as to where I ey i may be 
if n 


cireumstances, it will reach the top of London, April 14. 


we can make a mannerist of 
time afterwards. 

Send me a few studies as soon as you can, 
and I will return them accompanied by some 


you in a very short 


either going right or wrong, and, ecessary, 
some » de. as toa snare defined method— 


not manner—of proceeding. 
I am, dear Sir, 


n 
~ oem 





for the Art, it is melancholy to reflect how 
utterly destitute they are of friends —and 
being so, it were well they should adopt the cus- 
tom of the French dramatist, and subject their 
works to the criticism of their servants —they 
would assuredly produce better. 

Of the reading of the competitors a few words: 
a wide range for subject-matter has been o 
but, with a few exceptions, we find only the same 
themes that have been over and over again before 
the public—that may be read in all our exhibition 
lists back to our most time-honoured catalogues. 
There are two great sources of originality in sub- 
ject—reading and ee and these recipro- 
cate advantages, for they are mutually indebted. 
Literal fact in painting were valueless without 
imaginative development, and having touched the 
current of narrative, be it real or fictitious, it is with 
difficulty curbed within the power of imitative Art; 
but when both are wanting, the results are i 
a dry and sorry divertissement. We do, however, 
hope for much good from these competitions, al- 
though in this case the proposition has been so ill 
met. But to proceed to our notice of a few of 
the cartoons. 


No.1. ‘ Queen Eleanor obliging Fair Rosamond 
to swallow Poison.’ This contains only three 
figures—the Queen, Rosamond, and a b at- 
tendant, who observes the action goin on between 
the two former. The Queen holds the dagger in 
her right hand, and in the left the chalice, with the 
poison draught—Rosamond has fallen before the 
Queen, and recoils horror stricken, Both of these 
figures are too studiously scenic—they are playing 
at the spectator, rather than naturally actuated by 
emotion. The Queen is enveloped in a study of 
drapery which, regarded abstractedly, is well 
drawn, but it is difficult to reconcile it with the 
figure. The hands of the Queen are too large; and 
the hands and arms of Rosamond are not only too 
large, but coarse in character: indeed the figure 
seems to be unfinished throughout, inasmuch as it 
wants in every way to be reconciled with the rest 
of the composition. : 

No. 2. ‘Saxon Almsgiving.’ There is here 
much that is good, and much that is bad. The 
drawing is sadly defective; the children are, how- 
ever, happily presented, and save the work from 
condemnation. 

No. 10. ‘Queen Phili 
Lives of the Burgesses of Calais.’ 
duction of very high character—not —_ 
ble as a whole, but abounding in powerful passages 
of composition. The few objections which might 
be urged against it are ah ny sane by its 
many jor er ve = me —— pe 
figures w e King most 

1 i at his side; the 
imploring, 


interceding for the 
This is a pro- 


spicuous. The Queen is 
expression of her features is intensely 
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while his stern resolution seems as yet unmoved. 
The King stands firmly —he hears, but does 
not venture = —— the Mg weed ~ a 
earnest supplication the spectator 8 
surrounding crowd. To p seer this cartoon 
in a few words, it seems to have been ed 
with a perfect apprehension of the p of the 
Art-Union; the subject is a remar »-posmege 
of history, which has been taken up with fi 
wer to do it justice. The drawing of the whole 
is masterly, and the chiar’oscuro highly judicious. 
We may observe that there is a sameness in the 
character of many of the male he but there is 
otherwise abundant variety. It is defective only 
in one respect—but that is an important one— 
sufficient dignity has not been given to the self- 
sacrificing patriots who have gone forth to die.* 

No. 12. ‘ Howard Visiting a Prison ;’ so pain- 
ful as to excite disgust; yet with indications of 
far more than ordi power. The figure of 
Howard is a failure. That of the girl or boy—we 
cannot well say which—leaning against the pillar, 
is a terrible lesson. The work contains parts 
which evidence high genius; yet, as a whole, it is 
unsatisfactory; chiefly, however, because an ill- 
chosen subject has been so treated as to increase 
its want of fitness as a theme for Art... This is 
much to be deplored, for the artist, be he who he 
a is destined to achieve. great eR 

o. 13. ‘Non Angli sed Angeli.’ cartoon 
is strongly distinguished by the mannerism.of the 
modern Italian school here is little of aspira- 
tion in the selection of thesubject or its execution. 

No. 14. ‘The Influence of the Christian Reli- 
gion Exemplified by a P e from British 
History.’ The subject is Wulfstan (who was 
Bishop of Worcester at the time of the Conquest) 
preaching to the inhabitants of Bristol, who were 
accustomed to sell their children as slaves. We 
remark this work only to observe how often effect 
is debilitated by, or utterly lost in, minute finish. 
The work is at least curious in many respects. 

No. 18. ‘Ancient Britons Defending their 
Families from the Romans.’ There is some good 
drawing in this composition—the action of the 
figures is well supported ; but the work being only 
in outline, the pictorial effect is wanting. 

No. 23. ‘The Welcome of the Boy-King Henry 
VI. into London after his Coronation at Paris.’ 





* As there appeared to be imminent danger of the 
Art-Union Committee approving of this work, and so 
echoing the public voice, two letters have been written 
for their guidance—one to “The Builder,” with the 
signature “ Frank Howard ;” the other to “The Athe- 
neum,” signed “ An Historical Painter:” they are evidently 
both by the same hand. Communications more illiberal 
and unjustifiable were never printed; they afford con- 
clusive proof of the hazard of itting one artist to be 
the judge of another; and supply a powerful comment on 
the “ Report of a Committee on Competitions,” noticed 
elsewhere, Mr. Howard is, like all mediocre persons, 
vain and arrogant; his own failures as an “* Historical 
Painter,” in everything he has undertaken, are notorious. 
No one but himself doubts his utter incom . 
Yet here we find him in two leading publications i 
a fellow-artist in the coarsest terms—hating, as s 
men ever do, his rivals for the success he was himself 
incapable of achieving; the secret of his animosity being 
that Mr. Selous succeeded in obtaining one of the prizes 
offered by the Royal Commission; upon which occasion 
Mr. Howard did not hesitate to assert openly and con- 
tinually that he had been cheated of his rights—that the 
first prize ought to have been awarded to him! Yet when 
his cartoons, that had been exhibited at Westminster-hall, 
were soon afterwards publicly sold, they brought some- 
where about the price of twenty-five shillings each—a 
fourth of the value of the unspoiled paper. In both 
publications Mr. Howard states there is “a — 
that ‘ Queen Philippa interceding for the Burgesses’ is 
the work of Maclise—and he thus accounts for the praise 
it has so universally received; in “‘ The Builder” he 
affirms it to be an insult to Maclise “ to suppose that he 
would have allowed even an assistant in tts studio to 
turn out such a work.” No one, we believe, ever thou 
of suggesting the existence of such a rumour except Mr. 
Howard. In“ The Builder” he is terribly apprehensive 
that the Committee will be guided to the selection of a 
piece of clap-trap and picture-making, instead of the 
work of mind they asked for; and in “ The Atheneum” 
he states more broadly that if they do take it “they will 
; €xpose themselves to the just contempt of all competent 
judges of the Fine Arts, as having selected a work of 

clap-trap, without even dexterity to recommend it, in 
 y of what they professed to hope for—a superior work 
of Art, a work of mind.” Fortunate it is for artists that 
they are not often at the mercy of such “critics!” The 
animus of Mr. Howard is manifested by his 
that more praise is due to a wretched uction entitled 
Pa May-day,’ than to ‘ Queen Philippa interceding for 
his joaaeees It may be = oward thinks so; 

$ upon a wi is generosity, 
are of the lowest possible order. aia 





t mannerism. The scene 
a we see oe -_ of Henry V. over the 
a dense multitude wearing every 
iy sng The is 
y a strong leaning to 
this oo 


stand why the t has sunk in shadow so much 
of the near portion of his work, and left the more 
distant parts flat and ineffective—yet withal it is 
a production of care and labour; the author has 
been most earnest in his exertion, and the result 
must be considered as of a high order of merit. 
No. 25. ‘ Seizure of 34) ortimer by Edward 
III., in Nottingham Castle.’ Mortimer is bound, 
but yet with those around him; the 
King has grasped him by the throat, while the 
Queen interposes, entreating on her knees the 
life of her gentle . The cartoon is one 
of great power—many p 
sition are extremely 
very few which redeem the 
bition, and shows a fine mind, as regards concep- 
tion, with great skill in execution. The drawing 
is masterly, and so is the execution ; 
there is some confusion in the grouping, and the 
dead bodies are scattered without t motive. 
On the whole—considered merely as a work of 
Art—it is beyond question the best in the collec- 
tion; but, with reference to engraving, it is a 
failure—a clear mistake. The subject is not only 
unenviting, but a theme is commemorated that 
as well be forgotten, and the familiarizi 
which would do more harm than is 
unfortunate—but its author is obviously a man of 


genius of the very highest order. 

Thus we sslestinn notice a few (very few) of these 
twen — cartoons, many of those we have 
passed g beyond all criticism—a fact sufficient 

future to es exhibition of only a selection. 

It cannot but be deemed that on the whole the 
result of this first experiment is disheartening, if 
it be not humiliating; nevertheless, we rejoice 
that it has been made. Strength often proceeds 
from a consciousness of weakness—we must know 
what we want before we can seek to obtain it. We 
confess we — a better issue from the liberal 
offer of the Society—we looked for other com- 
petitors than the tyros by whom these contribu- 
tions have been for the most part sent in; except 
the four we have named, which are understood to 
be the productions of Mr. Selous (No. 10), Mr. E. 
Corbould (No. 23), Mr. Noel Paton (No. 25), and 
Mr. man 0. 12), there is not one that, 

8 ie 


strictly exhibits promise of genius, much 
less its accomplishment. 

The Committee have offered also £500 for “a 
group or single figure in marble.” We hope the 
result of this competition will be more satisfactory. 
Models are to be sent in by the Istof next July. 


On Tuesday the 20th, the Committee of the Art- 
Union of London met and adjudged the premium 
to H. C. Se.ous, Esq., for his cartoon of ‘ Philippa 
interceding for the Burgesses of Calais.’ Our readers 
are, we presume, aware that Mr. Selous will have 
to paint a picture from this cartoon; we have no 
doubt whatever that the errors conmmitted by him 
in the sketch will be avoided in the painted work ; 

blic criticism will be useful to him; he will 

ow better what to change and what to avoid; 
and we ee that the painting will 
be of ahigh order of merit, All things considered, 
we believe nine-tenths of the subscribers to the Art- 
Union will cordially approve of this selection. 

We learn from our excellent and esteemed con- 


| temporary, “ The Builder,” that “ The meeting at 


which the decision was made, was very numerously 
attended, and the great merits of several other 
cartoons were canvassed at considerable length. 
The decision was ultimately arrived at nem. con., 
and we have no doubt will be coincided in by the 
— vp oy! of persons capable of judging. The 

uty of the Committee was an onerous one; we 
happen to know that it has been performed by 
them with the greatest care, solicitude, and im- 
partiality.” In the article we have quoted we find 
the following agreeable information :—‘‘ We have 
reason to believe the Committee will award hono- 
rary premiums to two or three of the other car- 
toons.” 





THE TIBER. 


A matrer of much interest is just now engaging 
the attention of the intel t, the tasteful, 
the curious. It appears an offer has been 
a by some Englishmen to cleanse the 
turbid waters of this renowned river—to dredge 
its and to take, as a reward for their la- 
bour, whatever they may find init, Whether 
the Papal Government will accede to the ye 
posal is at present uncertain; but it will be 
much to be regretted if it should not, as there 
cannot be the sli t doubt that an immense 
treasure of valuable and interesting relics would 
be discovered. 

It is well known that a colony existed at 
Ostia as early as 630 years before the Christian 
era; that, soon after, this at inlet to the 

magnificent acquisitions of 
Rome found entrance ; and that, until the pre- 
sent hour, the Tiber a Seon by small 
vessels, bringing such ise as modern 

I far the history of this 

n ing u of thi at 
“ Mistress of the World ”—embroiled with fo-" 
reign foes, and. torn by internal commotion— 
we feel certain that river, running in the 
midst of a population of millions of men, must 
of necessity, both by accident and design, have 
been made the receptacle of a host of valuable 

The Tiber had once four bridges ing over 
it: near one of them—the ancient Pons Janicu- 
lensis—Ancus Martius built a splendid citadel ; 
three of these are destroyed, and their remains 
most likely lie undisturbed. The Ponte Rotto 
is still a highly curious ruin; near to it are 
the remains of the magnificent house of the 
great and unfortunate Rienzi, which appears 
to have been built in the eleventh century, and 
made up of fragments of an earlier date: its 
beautifully sculptured exterior excites general 
admiration. se by, is the splendid ruin of 
the Temple of Vesta; the Church of St. Maria, 
built on the ruins of the Temple of Ceres and 
Proserpine. At the foot of the Ponte Rotto is 
the Grotto of Cacus, the remains of the Sublician 
Bridge, the Prata Murcia, the situation of the 
Camp of Porsenna, the mouth of the great Cloaca, 
the island of Esculapius—which, as is well 
known, once contained two splendid temples. 

We mention these remains as affording an 
idea of the architectural treasures with which 
the banks of the Tiber were once enriched. — 

A variety of circumstances favour the notion 
that vast treasures in taste lie hidden in the 
alluvial depths of the Tiber; for, in times of 
commotion, whatever was i therein was 
not likely to be removed while the ferment re- 
mained ; and, from the indolent and unenter- 
prising spirit of the Italians, it is probable no 
effort was ever made to recover what was lost. 

We hear that Rome once contained more 
statues than inhabitants—great as that number 
is said to have been, namely, seven millions! 
The means are known by which numbers were 
destroyed; but it would be curious to hear 
what has become of the rest. One fact alone 
is very singular: the Mausoleum of Adrian, 
now called the Castle of St. Angelo ~an edifice 
of 200 feet diameter, is said by Procopius to 
have been entirely covered with Parian marble, 
and decorated with pilasters suapoeting an. 
entablature; whilst at each angle of the square 
base were groups of men and horses, the 

all round was covered with statues, 
Perhaps it would be i ible to obtain a clue 
to the destiny of any of these. 

About 25 years ago it a that an attempt 
was made to dredge the ; it was under- 
taken with the feeble means and energies of 
Italians, and was not ered in; and the 
harvest was a few b of marble only. The 
same , undertaken with English and 
industry, would no doubt be crowned with very 
different results. 























THE BEAUTIES OF THE POETS.* 


continually that the works of so 
best authors are as it were un- 
our school of Art. This is par- 
kable of Moore’s poetry; and we 
rejoiced to see these “ Portraits’ — as they 
associated with the reputations of 

ts to whom their execution has been con- 
- in other country tyne bey ae 
dered homage and accor ustice e 
“ “hand in hand;” and when the one 


ticularly 


. Th 
uifils his imission, the other is discharging his 


and Poetry have rarely wrought in 
unison for the same . The one commemorates 


the other only “ by fits and starts ;" and not as a. 


sacred and imperative duty. We rejoice at this 
attempt to le both in a style at once most 
and most satisfactory. Mr. Finden has 
been a liberal and judicious caterer for 
public taste ; and this project is highly creditable 
to him ; the collection, the first division of which 
is now completed, although by no means free from 
fault, is on the whole excellent—it will add to his 
reputation, and, we cannot doubt, suppl ample 
recompense for a “ thought” worked out in 
a manner the most laudable. ; 

The series—thus far completed—consists of por- 
traits of twenty-four of the principal female 
characters depicted in the poetns of the poet 
Moore—painted by various eminent artists, ex- 
pressly for publication in this work. Our task in 
reviewing the volume is materially abridged—inas- 
much as we are enabled to introduce into our 
pages one of the portraits, as a sample of the 
whole. Our readers will, therefore, be enabled to 
judge of the character of the work better than 
they could do by any written description. 7 

These “ characters” have for some time been in 
course of progressive publication ; but, the series 
being now complete, it forms (as we have inti- 
mated) one handsome volume, each plate accom- 
—— = by letter-press, and the whole preceded by 
a beautiful reduction of Sir T. Lawrence’s por- 
trait of Moore, which is finely ved upon a 
light ground, the head being slightly, but effec- 
tively, relieved; but a little shadow thrown 
immediately round it. This charming miniature 
is surrounded at some distance by a frame, beauti- 
fully and in pov) hy yned by J. Marchant ; 
it is studded round by reduced copiés of some of 
the plates—numerous smal! figures, worthy of 
Albano; and at the bottom are seen three figures, 
representing Painting, Music, and Poetry. This 
miniature of Moore is altogether one of the most 
= plates of the kind we have ever seen. 

The first plate—‘ Black and Blue Eyes’ — is 
after a picture by W.P. Frith; painted from the 
lines— 

“ The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
All its darts, without caring who feels ‘em ; 
But the soft eye of blue, 
Though it seatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleased when it heals ’em.” 


Two figures are here presented, in which the 
sentiment of the lines is fittingly maintained. 
Both figures are standing, the lesser leaning on 
the shoulder of the other. It is in the latter that 
the artist follows the poet’s description of the 
black eye; the head is eminently beautiful; but 
the features express Aauteur and indifference. 

*The Irish Girl’ is painted by A. Elmore, from 
the lines,— 


“We need never leave our own green isle, 
For sensitive hearts, or for sun-bright eyes,” &e. 


This figure is simple and unassuming to the 
last degree, the artist having thrown the entire 
interest into the head and its expression. To the 
truth of this notice of the plate we can testify :— 
‘* Mr. Elmore has been particularly happy in this 
illustration. The character and expression of the 
‘Irish Girl's’ face are natural and national; the 
eyes are ready for smiles or tears, glowing at that 
particular moment with a thought midway he- 
tween mirth and mischief, and yet beaming with 
good nature—that good nature so artless and 
. aan mone vane La the Poet Moore. Part I. En- 
v or w @ superin c } 
Finden. Published by Chapman and Hal’ ee" 
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unsophisticated ; chounting in demonstrative 
‘Ah! ‘e's’ and ‘ darlings’ — in all the — 
nothings of an endearing language, musical wi 
affection.” ‘ g 
The exquisite song, entitled “ Ill Omens, 
supplies ‘ Young Kitty’—a very graceful figure, 
sennered by J. W. Wright :— 
“ As she look’d in the glass, which a woman ne'er misses, 
Nor ever wants —_ - a sh oo se —_ 
wi . 
ps F —y pen ey eh mg and shaded her —: a 
‘Zz Kitty’ is accordingly standing ore 
agin contemplating the fallzn butterfly, and we 
may suppose her giving utterance om = ap aeeiel 
ms said th ‘is the pride of our ? 
apie whieh the pat oy teen too often dies.” ; 
The composition is extremely successful in its 
bearing on the subject—the sentiment is marked 


and legible. 

The next late is a charming figure, by W. P. 
Frith, entitled * Laughing Eyes,’ and painted 
from the well-known song— 

bay ies’ a round, 9 
We sant saiase—ae pay te ; 
She is.reclining in a chair in a graceful an eas 
, Shading one eye with her right hand. This 
ead.is one of piquant beauty: the features are 
relaxed into a gentle smile—the eyes are intent 
netrating—and the entire effect is much aid 
y a profusion of black hair. 

‘The Exile’ is a graceful figure, by W. P. 
Frith, from the lines— 

* She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 

Every note of which he loved awaking.” 

The lady, whose broken heart is the theme of 
one of Moore’s most moving melodies, was the 
daughter of John Philpot Curran, and the-be- 
trothed of the unfortunate Robert Emmett, who 
was executed at Dublin for high treason about 
the commencement of the present century. The 
poet has described her a fair exile, singing the 
“wild song’’ of her country, far away from the 

ave of him in memory of whom she pined and 

ied. The painter has felt the full force of the 

moving strain, and has worked up to its sentiment. 

‘ The Mountain Sprite’— 

“ And oft, oh oft, may thy foot thus light 
In this lonely bower, thou mountain sprite.” 
She is painted by J. Wood—lookiag upwards, and 
shading her eyes with her left hand. The figure 
has been effectively studied, and is judiciously 
treated with a foliage background. 

‘The Garden Flower’ is a sweetly unaffected 

figure, by J. W: Wright. 
“ Oh, could we do with this world of ours, 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
Reject the weeds and leave the flowers.” 
She is earnestly. engaged in. separating some 
noxious creeper from the rank it had -usu 
among the flowers. The costume is that of the 


| present day in its utmost simplicity. The features 


are infinitely sweet—indeed, the most perfect ac- 
cord prevails throughout this graceful composition. 

‘ Young Jessica’— fo ns 

* All the day 

With heart o’er idle love-thoughts pining”— 
is an impersonation, by E. M. Ward. In her 
the poet depicts a type of the “lazy fine-lady 
class—indolent, sleepy, musing rather than think- 
ing—sighing when it is not too great an effort 
even to sigh, and almost too inanimate to smile.” 
She is seated in an easy chair, idling over some 
work, perhaps the marking of a handkerchief. 

‘The Evening Star’ is a beautiful personifica- 
tion, by F. Stone. 

“ And thou, too, on that orb so dear, 
Dost often gaze at even, 
And think, though lost for ever here, 
Thou'lt yet be mine in heaven.” 

_ ‘The Coming Step’ is admirably painted by 
E. M. Ward, from the ballad entitled “The Le- 
gend of Puck the Fairy;” in which is described a 
maiden waiting the coming of her lover, who is 
cheated into the belief of hearing the “ coming 
step” by a trick of Puck. ; 

*Ninetta’ is a figure, by A. Egg, from the 
song addressed by her lover to a fair maid of 
Venice, who awaits his coming. 

‘The Vesper Hymn,’ painted by J. G. Middle- 
ton. The motto— 

“ Hark the vesper hymn is stealing, 

; O’er the waters soft and clear.” 

This plate is admirable in conception and execu- 
tion. The figure is singing to the accompaniment 
of the lyre; the head is upturned, and there is 





ieapiantion, 2 in the porement a 
m * 
fn the elegant codéeine. ne 
The next is ‘ ’ the victim of the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan :— 
“ But there was one among the chosen maids, 

Who blushed behind the gallery's silken shades.” 
She is seated as described in the lines, and habited 
in costume half Venetian, half Oriental. This 
hes tees Set ee: ee ee 
studied by A. de Valentini. 

The last of the series is ‘The Grecian Maid,’ 
from a picture by G. Se 


from Moore; their reputation is a sufficient as- 
surance of the exce of these works, exe. 
cuted as they have been. 

The getting-up of the volume is in all respects 
highly creditable to Mr. Finden ; the binding is 
at once rich and beautiful, the design for the 
cover being one of the best things of the kind 
that has been produced in this country. Alto- 
gether, a gift-book more agreeable has been rar 
su to us; some of the portraits are better 
than others, but none of them are without interest 
ahd value. The mervel is, that so costly a work 
could have been produced at the price charged 
for it;" assuredly, it is mp es a very large sale 
that remuneration can be ned. 


ee 
OBITUARY. 


HENRY CHAWNER SHENTON. 


Ir is our.melancholy and P esms task to record 
the death of Mr. Henry wner Shenton, the 
eldest son of Mr. ag Shenton, the well-known 
historical engraver. He died on the 7th instant, 
after an illness of four days only. His amiable 
and endearing conduct as a son, his promise as an 
artist, his kind and us ‘feclings as a | 
render his loss a heavy affliction. He early ev 
a predilection for the Arts, so much so that it 
was deemed prudent to place him with Mr. Behnes, 
the sculptor, under whose tuition he made such 
rapid pr as scarcely to leave a doubt of his 
future excellence. He was dson to the emi- 
nent line engraver, Charles Warren, and nephew 
to the unfortunate Luke Clennell. Admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, in April, 1843, at 
the age of eighteen, he exhibited the same year a 
group of ‘ Christ and Mary;’ and at sincoone 
* Westminster Hall,” a colossal group, ‘The 
Burial of the Princes in the Tower of London, 
which must be still fresh in the minds of the 
public ; and again, at the age of twenty, his 
Archbishop Cranmer’ and ‘The Penitent.’ Pre- 
vious to his illness, his energies were directed to 
a fine and novel design, ‘ The Act of Nailing Christ 
to the Cross,’ comprising four figures the size of 
life, the deseription of which we give as described 
by himself in a letter to the correspondent who 
has kindly supplied us with these facts :—* I am 
mad at present with a most glorious subject—it 
is the Crucifixion. I have represented a soldier 
nailing the dying God! who lies half- 
across his knee, while he casts a t 
of triumph at the heart-broken as well as beloved 
disciple of Christ, St. John, on whose breast our 
Lord rested his glorious head; close to St. John 
I have represented the Virgin, borne to the earth 
with oppressive grief. I thus give you a rough 
outline of my sketch.” : 

We give another extract from this letter to show 
the young artist’s love of religion as well as his 
profession :—I think if artists were more 
gious, and not so utterly regardless of their Ge 
they would produce works in which we sho 
have more feeling and refinement than we have 
generally seen in the late Exhibitions; for the 
most part, artists—I mean young ones—are 
thoughtless persons; and it stands to reason, if 4 
young man neglects intellectual pursuits, his 
must become impoverished as well as vu 
Let us guard against these things, for what is a 
greater loss to an artist than a misspent youth la 
‘when time has flown never to return.’” . 

The loss of this able artist and excellen 
man is a most severe one—not only to his 
but to the world, of which he promised to be 80 
bright an ornament. 
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ILLUSTRATED TOUR 
IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
SECOND DIVISION, 


We continue our Tour in Birmingham, and 
commence the second division by recording our 
visits to the works of MANUFACTURERS of PAPIER 
Macues. It isaclass of manufacture for which 
Art has, as yet, done far too little, although there 
is, perhaps, no material for which it is ulated 
to do so much, As the name imports, articles 
in papier machée consist of paper, to which 
forms are given, either by placing the pulp 
in moulds and Si it to enormous pres- 
sure, or by attaching numerous sheets, each 
of which is allowed to dry before the succeeding 
sheet is applied—the one being added to the other 
until the requisite thickness is obtained. The 
latter is the best and more ver | of the two modes, 
producing a material singularly light, pleasant, 
and durable, which may be turned in a lathe, 
smoothed with the ae cut with the chisel, or 
twisted into varie 

always leaves the article “ brittle,” and liable to 
9 It is also apt to throw up blisters, and 
presents, generally, an unlevel “ curdled” appear- 
ance. It will be at once obvious, therefore, that 
where a surface “smooth as glass” is at all times 
procurable, and the material is so easily modelled 
into form, the artist has a ground, in many re- 
spects, superior for his purpose to panel or can- 
vass.* Formerly, the japanner was limited to 
iron plates, for tea-trays and all flat objects; and 
when matters more directly appertaining to “ fur- 
niture” were required, wood only was added. 
Paper was originally applied to this purpose, in 
Birmingham, about fifty years ago, as we shall 
presently show. By recent improvements it is 
used for a great variety of objects—Cabinets, chef- 
foniers, secretaires, and writing-desks; fol - 
screens, cheval-screens, pole-screens, and hand- 
screens; loo-tables, sofa-tables, occasional-tables, 
and coffee-tables ; tea-poys, tea-chests, tea-caddies, 
and tea-trays; porte-folios, envelope-cases, card- 
baskets, card-boxes, and card-racks; inkstands; 
netting-boxes, glove-boxes, work-boxes, snuff- 
boxes, and cigar-boxes; pen-trays, wafer-trays, 
quadrille-pools, paper-weights, memorandum-cases, 
brooches, paper-knives, needle-cases, ladies’-com- 
panions, etuies, chairs, couches, ottomans, stools, 
pon petro a for decoration, door knobs, 
and plates. e give this list—long as it is— 
because few persons are aware of the number and 
variety of articles formed of this material. 

The art of japanning had its origin in Bir- 
mingham about a century ago; the earliest manu- 
facturer of tea-trays seems to have been a Mr. 
Baskerville, who was also founder of the type for 
the Bible, then called “* Baskerville’s Bible.” One 
of his apprentices was Mr. Clay, the original ma- 





* The paper used in this elegant manufacture is 
similar in texture to ordinary biétting-paper, but of a 
grey colour. Prior to using, it is well saturated with 
fiour and glue, in about equal proportions, and then laid 
on the mould of the article intended to be produced. 
These moulds are of iron, brass, or copper. The mould 
coated with the first layer of paper is then dried at a heat 
of 90 or 100 degrees Fahrenheit, for twelve hours. A 
careful smoothing by a file follows, after which another 
deposit of paper is made. The processes of d and 
of smoothing are successively repeated with each addi- 
tional layer of paper, until the article assumes the re- 
quired strength. Paper articles have been made of six 
inches in thickness. An ordinary tea-tray, of a quarter 
of an inch in thickness, takes about thirty sheets of 
paper, or ten layers. When the newly-formed article is 
taken from the mould, the several parts are planed, filed, 
arid trimmed, so as to be correct and level. A process of 
stoving next succeeds :—In this operation the varnish is 
laid on, and brought to a smooth, hard, and brilliant sur- 
face. This completed, the most delicate portion of the 
manufacture commences. The article is coated with a 
layer of shellac varnish, coloured, and then hardened by 
a heat of 230 degrees Fahrenheit. This varnish is then 
scraped level, and a second coat applied. A similar 
ration of scraping succeeds, a smoother implement 
used. A day is now suffered to elapse, and then the var- 
nishing is repeated, with the subsequent operations, for 
a period of from twelve to eighteen days; the time vary- 
ing according to the purpose for which the article is re- 
quired. The exquisite surface is produced manual 
polishing with rotten stone and oil; but the of the 
articles, the peculiar brilliancy which lends such a fresh- 
ness to the painting, is produced independently of rotten 


stone, or other =_ “ 
pete power—by the process of “ handing” 


shapes; while the former 





nufacturer of papier-machée, who produced, in this 
material, tea-trays, waiters, bottle-stands, cabinets, 
&c. Besides an establishment 
he had in London a warehouse—in King-street, 
Covent-Garden—which to this day bears his name. 
About the year 1760, he took out a patent for the 
manufacture of boards or panels of papier-machée, 
made by pasting together a number of sheets of 
paper to any required thickness, and, when well 
ed, immersed in hot boiled oil and tar spirits 
until well saturated; to be then dried on a hot 
stove; when thus prepared, it was worked with 
cabinet-makers’ tools into _ form or shape—just 
as or other ; afterwards it was 
stoved, varnished, ornamented, and polished. Mr. 
Clay amassed a large fortune b invention. 
His profits were enormous ; one of his apprentices 
—we believe the only one now living, out of two 
hundred—from whom we receive this information, 
furnishes us with one of his bills. “ It was,” as 
ee “coining money.” The result is as 
‘ollows :— 


Price charged by Mr. Clay for 
a 30-inch paper tray - - - 
Cost of its manufacture - - - 110 7 


Profit - £318 2 


At length the patent expired, and the manu- 
facture was thrown open. Thertrade was then 
extensively carried on by Small and Son, Guest, 
Chopping and Bill, and subsequently by their sons, 
who e the papier-machée “blanks,” and sup- 
plied them to jJapanners to ornament. To their 
successors in “‘the trade,’’ we are about to make 
reference; but we may observe i 1836, a 
new patent was taken out by Mr. Brindley, of 
Birmingham, for making paper trays by pressing 
them out of a number of sheets of paper while 
they were wet—and as taken from the vat—so as to 
obtain the required thickness at once; while in 
this pulpy state they were placed between moulds, 
and pressed into shape by the mere turning of the 
press. is patent was contested, and thrown 


£as. d. 
5.8 9 


open in the year 1842, when the article previously 





costly, was produced at a rate “astonishingly 
y” as 


cheap. compared with what it had been. 


Messrs. JENNENS and BrrrripeR, whose fac- 
tory we visited, have been long and deservedly 
Semught tale plichio'amnteciel,. Shop commmnesd 

t ma ; ey commenc 
business about thirty ago—then working on 
a limited scale, man ing only tea-trays ; ad- 
vancing gradually, they achieved poet of ele- 
gance; but these were Cireeeliy of ple forms 
_ tables, and so forth. ey now employ 
between three and four hundred persons, and pro- 
duce, as we have shown, almost an endless variety 
of goods ey were, undoubtedly, the earliest 

the manufacturers to introduce improve- 
ments into the material; the first to try experi- 
ments beyond the production of the mere tea-tray; 
and for a long period they stood almost alone in 
the application of Art to the articles of their pro- 
duce.* To effect this great and most praiseworth 
object, they encountered many risks—risks whic 
have not incurred by those who followed 
their example, and have the benefits of their ex- 
riments and experience. Their fame is, there- 
‘ore, fixed on a solid basis; for it has been amply 
sy ing through th varied 
n cing ugh the v contents 
of aie chtheseens we ware’ gusiied to find 
many successful copies of good paintings and en- 
gravings, made by artists on the premises, which 
exhibited considerable freedom of touch and ac- 
curacy; we may allude in particular tosome of 
the animals of Landseer, introduced upon the sides 
of portfolios and upon fire-screens, for which such 
subjects are well adapted.t We found ourselves 
somewhat at a loss to select objects for engraving ; 
there could be, however, no doubt in reference to 
the inkstand appended; it is a graceful and at- 
tractive form, and exhibits, in the skill with which 
it has been cut, the adaptability of the material. 
Its = is that the bed for holding pens is 
not sufficiently deep. Our readers will not need 
long memories to compare it with the mis-shapen 
things that used to form the staple of the warehouse. 





* Messrs Jennens and Bettridge were the earliest to give 
perfection to the process of inlaying mother-of- 
papier-machée, by which process they are enabled to inlay 
the finest line or touch that can be pencilled. The pear! is 
inlaid in pieces, - which the —— is pencilled with a 
preparation of shellac varnish, which being hardened in 230 
degrees for 24 hours, allows the acid to be used so as to 
corrode that part of the substance of the pearl which is 
not secured by the varnish. The whole surface is then 
repeatedly covered with varnish by the ordinary method 
of producing black s, until the whole be of one level 
—after which flatted pummice-stone is rubbed over until 
the inlaid design is shown sufficiently. 

+ A question has often arisen, as to how far manufac- 
turers are justified in copying prints, the ht of 
which is vested in the publisher of those prints. The 
point is not clearly settled : we believe it, however, to be 
an ——r of a right, and consequently illegal. 
Whether it is, or is not, to the prejudice of a publisher, is 
another matter. We consider it calculated to increase, 
rather than lessen, the sale of a t. We cannot be- 
lieve that the copy, exhibited in manner referred to, 
can occupy a place in which the print would otherwise be, 
while it is certain that very many are by this means 
brought te be soguainned with such print. Our defence 





Anewaa—0} z~ << Oe te haaed oot 
t in a 

which —_ Ticta on 6 pelteh tontieenict, a tea- 
tray, a china or other fbrice, "Tam not aware of 
any decision in point, nor even quest 

ever been raised; but I think the of the Acts 
of Parliament quite sufficient to unauthorised 
copies or colourable 


“Serjeants’ Inn, Dec. 27, 1845.” 
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‘o this we add a sufficiently satisfactory example | In preference to selecting other objects, we | a group, referring the reader to the long list 

of tee fire-screen: its oie iusio, oat ee collect a few of the more remarkable of the pro- | ductions we have given—of nearly allof as we 
than the ordinary effort at ornament — conse- ductions of Messrs. JENNENS and BETTRIDGE, into examined examples, when at their establishment 
quently a more than usually near approximation 
to taste. This is of high importance in arti- 
cles which, in some mae or other, find their way 
into every house; and which have been long 
famous for assuming evil forms enclosing perpe- 
trations still more libellous against art. 
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_ We have said that in the manufacture of articles | cation of Art to the material—is that of Mr. Lanz, 
in papier machée, although the advance has been | “Great Hampton-street Works.” We heremeet the 
considerable, much remains to be done. As-| same brilliant display of colour, and a large variety 
suredly Art has not been 9g ag in all cases as | of forms, but also with as great a number of errors 
satisfactorily as it might have been; we can| in the selection of mal-shapes; an evil that is 
searcely allude to any materials more facile for the | scarcely donable in a material which, we re- 
artists’ purpose. The only difficulty—and we un- | peat, ought to be suffered to assume no character 
derstand this — to some extent, prejudicially | that is not decidedly good. We found Mr. Lane, 
—arises from the application of the varnish, which | however, earnestly anxious to pursue only the 
indeed effectually prevents the adoption of forms | right path to excellence. His son is one of the 
with minute interstices, into which the varnish | most assiduous pupils of the School of Design; 
— be introduced, or at least where it cannot | and a better and worthier system is making rapid 

e polished. way into his establishment. From the objects 
2 : placed before us, we selected two or three as best 
_ An establishment which ranks high in popular es- | suited for engraving. 
timation, and one of considerable merit in the appli- The first is an inkstand,—to which, however, we 





_ The design which oceupies the centre is a pleas- 
ing imitation of Wattean, whose style is _— 
liarly suited for decorations in objects of this 
Gasecter and has been at all times largely used. 
n the ae enying are exhibited a small tea- 
tray of good form and simple ornament, and a 
tea-caddy of graceful and elegant character. 
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oma .- a with gold, which give it so much | with which it may be associated on the drawing- 
y. Itis very elaborately ornamented ; yet | room table, the result will not be unsatisfactory. 
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A small, but remarkably elegant, card stand,| The appended cut is of a flower vase, the form , mined not a few. We saw one or two speci- 
may be pictured to greater advantage. The form | of which is remarkably pure, copied, no doubt, | mens of solar and camphine lamp-stands Pr: one 
is good, with more than usual originality, and the from a Chinese model, but selected with nice | we think, well adapted for their purpose, being 
workmanship is of high merit. udgment, for the curves are graceful and true. | much too light in substance. In tea-trays, we 
n this, as in others, the flowers are painted with | examined several, but we observed nothing novel 
skill, and do great credit to the artist. Weight is | in their forms ; although some of them were 
introduced at the base, to give the article firmness. | very admirably painted. 
In one of them, containing 
Irish views, the landscapes were 
p y upon the edge: 
every object became distorted ; 
a “round tower” was bent “two 
double ;” and the trees were 
made to assume most unnatural 
twists. This is an unpardon- 
able error on the part of the 
designer, or rather the arranger, 
of the subject ; and one we pray 
him in future to avoid. he 
evil is the greater, because the 
landseapes referred to were 
wrought with considerable skill. 


The next we select, is a very elegant “‘ Ladies’ The next is an envelope-box, the upper portion 
Companion,” far better in form t we have | °f which is divided into compartments to contain 
been accustomed to see. It is flat, and occupies | ¢@Velopes and their accessaries; in the lower P eo 
but small space, yet contains all that is necessary | 8,4 small drawer for pens and ink. The form 
for the toilet table or for use in travelling. The —_ have been improved; but it is convenient 
painting is of a truly good order. and complete. 








In this manufactory we were introduced to a 
new and very charming process, the introduction 
of ja aoe | subjects behind glass, associated, 
with highly reflecting substances, such as mo- 
ther-of-pearl. This application has been patented. 
The glass affords complete protection to the 
design, while adding materially to its brilliancy 
and effect. We saw some really exquisite speci- 
mens of this manufacture adapted to fire-screens ; 
but the most effective of all was a very beautifully 
executed chess-board. The perfect attachment of 
the design to the back of the glass is accompanied 

oben complete deception. The artistic 


—_ ee —— — 
plication of this method are inexhaustible. The 
process was, we understand, invented by a Mr. 
Gibson—now in the employment of Mr. Lane. 
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An establishment of much importance is that of . 
Messrs. McCaLLuMand Hopeson, whose extensive The following is copied from one of several pole- 
manufactory deservedly attracts great attention. ‘a screens ; we salocted it less for the painting it 
In their show-rooms we found the usual articles ite contains, than for the arabesque border—one of 
of manufacture, but could not ascertain that these == ; : the very best adaptations we have seen in this 
gentlemen addressed their energies to any par- = ak ae material. The painting is of a high order of 
ticular branch of the multifarious objects they —, merit. We are quite sure it will answer the pur- 
produce. The larger class of goods seem, how- pose of a manufacturer of this class of articles to 
ever, to be their principal aim; in giving to their We next engrave a card-rack for the chimney- | procure a fine painting, from some able and popu- 
works the benefits they are capable of deriving | piece. It is of larger size than usual, and so con- | /@T_ artist, which he may copy, and copies of 
from art, they have made good progress; and in| trived that letters and cards shall be placed at which would mark his productions, and be his 
the specimens of their handiwork we examined,| the back, where there is a receptacle for them; | 0W exclusive right. 
we had evidence of the skill of their workmen. thus, the design is not interfered with, and it is 
rendered useful without deteriorating from the 
elegance of its appearance. 
As usual, in the show- 
rooms connected with ma- 
nufactories of this de- 
scription of goods, we 
found a few meritorious 
copies of celebrated pic- 
tures, or rather engrav- 
ings, well and carefully 
executed—the most suc- 
cessful of them from a 
French print of Paul and 
Virginia, appeared to 
show that the artist had 
taste, and “‘a good eye” 
for colour; it was en- 
tirely different from the 
gaudy and meretricious 
paintings of this class— 
quiet and pleasing in its 
effect. Of cabinets and 
work-tables, we saw a few 
varieties, which were at 
once creditable and inge- 
nious, with the usual 
adornments of this class 
of goods; of chess- 
boards, envelope cases 
and portfolios, we foun 
an endlesss assortment, 
their external surfaces de- 
corated in every conceiv- 
able style. Of chair and 
fire-screen stands, we exa- 
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If, however, there were not many of these pro- 
ductions conspicuous for art of higher character, 
many of them exhibit proofs of advancement ; 
and, 
i 


| 


in nearly all, there is evidence of increas- | 
taste—an obvious determination to keep pace | 


with the best of their competitors in the race for | 
public favour. They are employing the best work- | 


men, searching out the safest authorities for ar- 
tistic guidance, and are pursuing such a course as 
must inevitably enlarge their sphere of useful and 
profitable employment. Perceiving, therefore, 
this earnest desire for improvement, we have 


thought it right to copy several of their produc- | 


tions, less for their peculiar merit, than as afford- 


ing proofs of on-progress. 
t 


will be observed, that each of the five articles 


we have selected, exhibits some peculiar advan- | 
tage. The “Ladies Companion,” is a new and | 


improved shape, achieving greater convenience 
with s encenell denmnte ; ‘the eard, or letter rack, 
avoids the awkwardness of placing ungainly ob- 
jects before the design; the envelope-box com- 
bines with the ordinary object, the advantage of 
an ink-stand and its accompaniments; the vase 
derives firmness from the — weight ; and 
the pole-sereen, although differing in nothing 
from ordinary productions of the class, is a tasteful 
and judicious application of an always agreeable 
ornament. We adduce these examples as evidence 
of right progress; and we caleulate with confi- 
dence on a very considerable advance hereafter, 
believing that ere long Messrs. McCullum and 
Hodgson will lag behind no ae in a pur- 
suit for which Art may do so much. 


We looked also over the show-room of Mr. 


| 
} 





| 
| 
| 


Farmer, another producer of works in papier- | 


machée; but the onl 
report is the intr 
metal into the objects of his manufacture. One 
or two portfolios and some card baskets, into 
which were conveyed electro-coated medallions 
and scroll-work, deserve remark; but the prin- 
ciple cannot be described as entirely successful ; 
the objects do not “tell” in association with the 
colours which all its producers seem to con- 


matter that here requires 


et . 
sider necessary as embellishments to papier- | 


machée. 
M. Svutcuirre, another manufacturer, éxhibited 


ment as applied to tea-trays, one of which we here 
engrave. it is named the “Albert Tray;” the 


ground of the tray is black, on which 
is painted in vivid and dazzling hues. 
must be received as a ve 
dinary ink can 


the design 
The print 
{ See Wanalotion. Or- 
ve no idea of colour; for that 
the reader must draw largely on his imagi inati 
’ 7 tion. 
The besetting sin of the papier-machée artist ae 
tendency to excessive fulness. There seems to be 
a kind of fascination in the material, which lures 
him on and on, almost in spite of himself. The 
tray before us is a case in point : the central group 








uction of electro-deposited | 


| a complete copy of the interior of such ce 


is good—beautiful ; but the border would be the 
better for judicious weeding. In form, it is new, 
and the material is undoubtedly excellent. The 
curves are managed with sound judgmentand skill. 

We understand Mr. Sutcliffe confines his atten- 
tion chiefly to the production of this extensively 
used article, which he has brought to very great 
perfection, in reference to the quality of the ma- 
terial as well as the design. 


We have thus noticed the works of the leading 
manufacturers of papier machée in Birmingham. 
We are not aware that we have omitted any ma- 
nufacturer of note, or who is making efforts to 
produce works upon a Fa If, here- 
after, we find we have passed over some to whom 
we ought to have made reference, it will not be 
too late to amend our error. Papier-machée is 
one of the staple manufactures of the town; one 
which all curious visitors, foreigners especially, 
go “to see;” it is a lion of the district; conse- 
quently, its improvement is of the highest import- 
ance. Its capabilities we have explained to be 


| very great; it is scarcely second to clay in means 


of being made subservient to art; it is singularly 
delicate in surface, susceptible of taking any form, 
and of its durability there can be no question. In 
reference, therefore, to this branch of British 
produce, we earnestly direct the manufacturer to 


| the artist, and the artist to the manufacturer. 


Our business next leads us to the manufacturer 
of plated goods; and in this important branch of 
commerce a prominent place is occupied by the 
firm of Messrs. Etkrneton. It may be said to 
owe its existence to the discovery of ELECTRO- 
PLATING. It is among the more singular events 
of the age, that the accidental observation of a 
deposit, precipitated by the action of the galvanic- 
battery cell containing sulphate of copper, — 

—that 


| this simple circumstance “laid hold of,” so to 
| speak, and reasoned upon by a philosophic mind, 


should have given birth to the art of electro- 


| plating.*—placing in the hands of the mechanic 


| the instrument of the man of sepa 
| into existence manufactories where many hundre 


| individuals find constant employment, in fabri- 
| eating articles of utility, elegance, and beauty. 


| tions. 





; urer, | It is a leading feature of our time, that science is 
to us some admirable examples of judicious orna- | 


becoming popular in its applications—aiding us 
alike in the simplest and most complicated opera- 
The advantage of the electrotype over or- 





* The history of this invention is interesting, yet may 


| be briefly told:—Early in the year 1838, Mr. Thomas 


Spencer, an eminent picture-frame maker in Liverpool, 
and an intelligent cultivator of science for its own sake, 
was led to observe points of similarity, almost amounting 
to identity, between chemical and electrical forces. His 
inquiries on the subject led him to institute a long series 
of ingenious experiment, in the course of which he found 
that under certain circumstances of galvanic action a 
solution of copper could be dissolved, and that the copper 
thus separated from the acid, might be atomically depo- 


| sited on another copper plate, where it would form a new 
| layer of copper, exhibiting a perfect fac-simile of the 


original plate inthe most minute particulars. This dis- 
covery received the name of the “ electrotype,” and it 


| was hailed as a most valuable means of multiplying 


| fessor Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, 





medals, copper-plates, and raised ornaments. 


Some 
months after Spencer’s publication of his 


discovery, Pro- 
obtained the same results 
at which the English inventor had previously arrived, and 
forthwith claimed for himself the exclusive merit of the 
Pie yo When ~ — Association for the Promo- 
ence met in Glasgow, Spencer and Jacobi a: 
peared before the Chemical Section, where their dan 
claims were discussed with great earnestness and atten- 
tion. The prejudices of the scientific body were in favour 
of Jacobi: he was an eminent professor, having known 
rank and position in the «cientific world; he be mged to 
the same order as the rity of his judges, and they na- 
turally felt some interest in the maintenance of his fame. 


| On the other hand, men of science felt that there 
| Something derogatory to their order in the fact that an 


important discove 


ho canine Jommrg- Bente moa which escaped 


even suspicions of fessional 
Semniete, should be assigned to a simple tedenenen of 
verpool, whose name was now heard of for the first 
time beyond the precincts of his limited locality. Nor 
was this ep reiutice confined to the professional philoso- 
hers. e were present at the , and took some 
terest in the matter. We know that the feelings gene- 
rally were against Spencer, until he produced such over- 
whelming evidence that Jacobi himself was left without 
the power of reply. The decision of the Chemical Sec- 
—o. that both gentlemen had independently arrived 
same result, but that the priority of inven w 
undoubtedly Spencer's. nt — 


dinary made by casting, are many 
obvious. ere are a viscocity and a want of 
fect _ in — metals which 
cast from being a faithful of the original 
and which render it meceenery, "that the hand of 
the chaser should be employed to complete the 
surface, remove superfluities, and supply defects, 
The material used in casting, viz., sand, must 
necessarily produce a — and im 
and it is, furthermore, liable to accidents of 
tortion, which would spoil the effect of the entire 
design. On the other d, the el are 
perfect: the finest lines, the most minute 
are as faithfully copied as the boldest obj 
We have found reproduced in the elec the 
scratch of a needle, which could not be seen in 
the origi without the aid of a microscope; 
hence, if we have — model or mould, the 
electrical process will ensure a perfect copy or 
east. Indeed there can be, we think, no question 
that electro-plating with silver is in every 
superior to the old method of silvering. No 
solid article could be made by the old process of 
plating, because the ornaments were or 
with a die, 


be made separate with a hammer or 
and were then soldered on to the article ; but the 
soldering used was necessarily soft, and conse- 
quently liable to give way on accidental exposure 
to heat. Those housekeepers who have been in 
the habit of using plated candlesticks, can 

supply numberless illustrations of this defect from 
their own experience. But, in electro-plating, the 
artisan is not limited in the choice of the metal 
which he has to use as a substratum, neither is he 
compelled by the nature of his process to use soft 
solder when it is n to fasten parts 

ther. He can have his pattern cast in the 

and on the pattern thus complete may deposit his 
gold or silver ; and hence on plated goods he can 
reproduce, with very great accuracy, the most 
delicate designs of the graver or chaser. As even 
the principles of the electro may be new to 
some parties, we introduce an illustrative diagram, 
——- that however the application may be 
varied, the principle remains une and 
depends upon the passage of the electric current; 
if this is interrupted, the action stops—heat aece- 
lerating, and cold materially retarding, the same; 
the simplest form of apparatus is here s : 





The outer vessel may be a common dish ; it 18 
divided into two com: ents by a piece of thin 
plane-tree wood (or any other porous substance) 
; this must be so fitted that nothing can pass 
at its edges, or a fluid in one cell not pass 
into the other. ts a bent wire; 
at one end, C, is attached the mould to be copied, 
at the other, D, apiece of zine ; to put thisin mo- 
tion, into the cell, B, we pour a portion 
sulphuric acid; into the other, A, we pour ® 
strong solution of sulphate of copper; into B, we 
put the zinc D, and into A, cm orem 
mould C; an effervescence = 
place ; in fact, an electric circle is for 
the wire and mould is lifted out, it will 
ban ep “inks of ek mummies in i 
en, the principle o' , m 
simple form ; an if we substitute an article 
gilt or silvered in the position of the mo 
and in lieu of the sulphate of copper, 
tion of silver or gold, we have a pretty ¢ 
of the art of electro-plating. In the real 





of the art, the cell, B, assumes the form of a 
ful battery, while A is converted into 4 
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trough or vessel, containing the solution of the 
weal to be deposited, the communication being 
formed by means of wires, as already explained. 

As in brass-founding, —S modellers, 
casters, chasers, repairers, and die-sinkers are 
here employed ; the articles to be electro-plated or 
gilt are usually formed of a hard white metal, 
something akin to German silver, and containing 
a portion of nickel. As already stated under 
the head of brass-founding, much depends upon 
the skill and taste of the designer and modeller. 
It is true that the exquisite chasing and elaborate 
detail which usually adorn gold, silver, and plated 
goods may, to a certain extent, conceal defects, 
but it should at all times be borne in mind, that 
exquisite finish can never atone for want of ele- 
gance of form. The discovery of the art we have 
described, in reality renders these faults the more 
flagrant : the modeller, with his plastic wax, forms, 
in some instances, the article required; he can 
survey his work, and, if defective, the nature of 
his material admits of alteration to an unlimited 
degree ; if perfect, a plaster, or other cast is taken 
from it, pod being prepared in a suitable manner, 
it is immersed in the solution, and the inside is 
speedily coated with the precious metal, the em- 
bryo of the future cup, vase, or tray. It will thus 
be seen what a wide field the application of elec- 
tricity has opened to taste, in comparison with the 
old method of forming the article from the metal 
at once. At the same time, however, we must 
record our opinion that the field of chemical in- 
quiry connected with the electro-metallurgic art 
is far from being exhausted, and that there are 
few unexplored domains of chemical science more 
likely to reward a diligent and judicious pursuer 
of experimental inquiry in chemistry: to the manu- 
facturer it is as yet but an infant giant. 


In surveying the show-rooms of the Messrs. 
ELKINGTON, we observe throughout the articles 
exhibited, a degree of mechanical finish it would 
be difficult to surpass; there is, at times, evident 
want of artistic feeling ; but this must be acquired 
by time. The salver, of which we append a 
copy (half the object), is a very elegant design. 


The centre consists of elaborate interlaced seroll 





ornament, and the border is of vine leaves and 
grapes. The interstices of the border are open, 
surrounded on the outer edge by a solid rim, which 
binds the whole together. The effect is massive, 
but not heavy ; rich and splendid in a high degree. 
This object is suggestive to designers for various 
other manufactures — the potter, in particular. 
Among many articles, we noticed a tea-urn of 
» silver, = handles of — _ formed 
of a “ griffin-like” figure, well and elegant] 
a ig to the purpose. An inkstand, of apeee 
liarly rich design, attracted our attention; but. 
from the elaborate nature of the finish, we could 
not 7 express it by means of é vings. 

A butter-cooler, the work in which is open, so 
as to show the glass within, is one of the most 

ful objects we noticed in the establishment. 

e tem handles may, we think, be omitted 
with advantage, but otherwise it is exceedingly 
beautiful. 
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In candlesticks, we — na little improve- 
ment, or originality of design; there is s' too 
evident a loening sihet the « Louis Quatorze.” 
We presume earnestly to guard the manufacturer 
against the false taste that results from a profuse 
resort to the style known as that of “ Louis Qua- 
torze.” There is a degree 
of slovenliness engendered 
by the fact that designers in 
this kind of ornament know, 
if they can fill up an angle 
or square with two or three 
large scrolls, throw in a few « 
unnatural flowers, and a lot 
of scale work, it will pass 
current as old French. e 
purer styles of ornament will 
notadmit ofthis carelessness, 
and the value, therefore, of 
directing the attention to 
something better than that 
we have just alluded to, must 
at once be apparent. We are 

lad that our schools of 

esign [discountenance this 
style. e best example of 
candlesticks, we could find, 
we here ve. The upper 

rt is full of e and 

auty, but the foot — that 
invariable “stumbling block”’ 

—is heavy. The large or- 
nament, which forms the 
shaft, is excellent, both in 
design and execution; and 
so are the branchi arms 
that support the lights. The 
dowet-feaket is placed too 
high, and is altogether too 


e object is one to which 
the especial attention of 
nearly all classes of manu- 
facturers should be directed, 
inasmuch as it is one every- 
where in use—from the 
lace to the hovel, and is 
made in every conceivable 
sort of material—from the 
rich gold to the commonest 
clay of the potter. Yet it 


The following is from a wine cooler, of remark- 
ably fine character ; mingled grapes and vine leaves 
border the imitation basket-work; the design is ap- 
— and the decoration is introduced with 
skill and effect. 


has usually the plainest and least attrac- 
tive seeming as if the producer 
thought it imperative to follow old custom 
in ren it merely a means of holding 
acandle. Need we point attention to the 
forms the ancients gave to their lamps, 
rendering them exquisitely beautiful, often 
suggestive of refined ideas, and always as- 
sociated with novelty of conception and 


grace of design. 

Nature is continually war ing “ ex- 
amples ”” so to speak, of which the designer takes 
too little heed ; sometimes she is made to work in 
union with hostile matter, as in the instance re- 
ferred to in the appended group, where elegant! 
wreathed vine branches ascend from an wales 
and ungainly scrolled base. 
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a small s -basket, which pleased us much, 
By > scan 8 wood-cut. It is gracefully de- 
signed ; but the upper part is better than the foot. 
The interlacing of ornament, which forms the 
handle, is remarkably pleasing. 


The electrotype is a valuable auxiliary to the 
modeller. Thus, in the show-rooms of the Messrs. 
Elkington, we examined many natural objects, 
such as fruit, flowers, ferns, some small tortoises, 
lizards, and birds, which had been preserved by 
their being immersed in the solution, and retained 


all the characteristic features of the specimens | 


before their immersion: good hints may be thus 
obtained, the object being preserved from any 
= of decay for almost an unlimited time. 

e might have selected from this interesting 


establishment many other subjects worthy of en- | 
; for the “ stock” comprises a large variety | 


gravi 
of works for all possible uses to which “ the pre- 
carious metals’’ can be applied. We have thought 
it well, however, to introduce a few of the more 


remarkable into a group. 
4 
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| Our visit to the long celebrated establishment of 
| Sir Edward Thomason—now that of Mr. G. R. 
| Coxtis—afforded us an excellent opportunity of 
| comparing the new and old systems in the work- 
ing of precious metals. We have already stated 
that under the latter, the articles were produc 
| by what may be simply called hammering, — 
| ing, stamping, or punching up from behind. A 
glance will suffice to show that these processes 
| were attended by many inconveniences, to which 


| the improved and modern d it system is not 
liable: hence, a general “ stiffnes ” of execution, 


improved method—the result of electro-metal- 


| very different from that produced under the 
| 


lurgy. 
The show-rooms of Mr. CoLuis, which are very 
| extensive, contain the usual articles of manufac- 
| ture—and consist of candlesticks of solid silver, 
| or plated, massive tea-services, a epergnes, 
| &e. &c. The most prominent feature of this esta- 
| blishment is its collection of medals—one large 
| apartment being entirely occupied with them, and 
| the dies or matrices in which aces produced— 
a branch of commerce for which Birmingham has 
long been famous, although as objects of art they 
have usually been so inferior as to have obtained a 
soubriquet by no means enviable. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to state that a medal is produced 
by a method and stamp similar to that in use by 
brass-founders, and already deseribed in our no- 
tice of that trade; it is needless to add, that the 
services of the designer, modeller, and die-sinker, 
are of high importance—their skill and excellence 
going hand-in-hand with minuteness of finish, and 
| almost microscopic detail, in connection with ar- 
| tistic design; all these various aids being required 
| to bring out a really perfect work. No series of 
| medals yet produced in this country rival, or at all 
approach, those of France. In this department 
| of art we must admit our deficiency, yet a com- 
parison of the present with the past, produced in 
the works, will show that we are progressing. In 
| connection with this establishment, we “find a 
| Series of not fewer than sixty, devoted to illus- 
tration of the Sacred Volume and Scripture 
events, the one side of which bears a representa- 
| tion of the subject, modelled or adapted from the 
| works of the old masters—the reverse havi 
descriptive remarks. Other series are devo 
respectively to the Kings of England, National 
Events, Naval Heroes, Scien- 
tific Discoveries, and the Mar- 
bles of the Parthenon. The 
best of these are such as have 
simply a bustintroduced, those 
which give a combination of 
figures, or groups, are cer- 
tainly very far removed from 
perfection. The Parthenon se- 
ries convey but a poor idea of 
thy spirit, grace, action, and 
beauty, which, in a peculiar 
manner distinguish the great 
originals ; still it must be re- 
collected that all those we have 
alluded to, and many more, 
amounting to nearly three hun- 
dred, were produced under 
many disadvantages. In pa- 
pier-machée, which is also ma- 
nufactured on the premises, 
we observed some creditable, 
but no original, articles. Amid 
the various products of this 
establishment, we must enu- 
merate that of castings in 
bronze, many of which may be 
observed lying about, and 
showing considerable skill in 
this difficult and ingenious art. 
Of the more ambitious works 
of this kind, we may particu- 
larise an exceedingly com- 
mon-place statue ‘of George 
IV. Of a better character is 
a copy of the celebrated Bac- 
chanalian Vase, the size of the 
original in Warwick Castle. 
This is an enormous mass of 
metal, in weight exceeding six 
tons, and is a good specimen 
of bronze casting. These re- 
marks will convey some idea 
of the character of the for- 
mer possessor, and his evi- 











aa 

dent wish to infuse a right spirit in 
facture to which his attention haa wen te 
We have already pointed out the di 
tween the old new methods of 
works in the finer metals. The 
— are chiefly according to the 

evertheless, with much that is obj 
stiff, and aceful, we observe some 
features. rom a toilet service, man 
for the Emperor of (Russia, and presented by 
him to some of his muy my we select a scent 
bottle, in which the vine (a favourite subject with 
both ancient and modern designers) is skilfully 
adapted—this is exceedingly elegant 
of numberless diversifications and 
for ornamental purposes. 


old plan 


From a breakfast service, we introduce a sugar 
basin of good details, but susceptible of im 
ment in outline. One of its better points is the 
absence of the angles and sudden turns, so often 
found in such articles, and so utterly destructive 


From a wine service, as an illustration, we 
select one stand, chiefly interesting as having - 
troduced in its ornamental parts some of John 

’s elegant and graceful figures of chil 
dren, in this instance, represented as pulling 
grapes. It will at once be seen how very appl- 
cable our great sculptor’s designs are for the 
adaptation to our manufactures. 
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Our next illustration is a plain form, redeemed 
from insipidity by a tastefully arranged pattern of 
vine-leaves and grapes, wreathed about a kind of 
basket-work or trellis. The doubtful excrescenses 
that peep from underneath the stand, add little 
to its utility, and nothing to its beauty. 


The last illustration we give from this esta- 
blishment, is a drinking cup of very elegant form, 
and of good though simple decoration. 


The Glass manufacture of Birmingham has lo 
enjoyed a reputation for clearness, purity, an 

brilliancy; we may not, therefore, entirely over- 
look this branch of its produce, although the due 
consideration of an article of so much importance 
properly belongs to StounBRIpDGE.* As we pur- 
pose, when describing our visit to this town, to 
take up, and treat at some nage, the subject of 
glass more strictly ornamental, and the recent 
advantages the material has obtained as regards 
colouring, we — pass by the establishment of 
Mr. Baccuus, of irmingham, who has laboured, 
and not without beneficial results, to introduce 
improvements into his produce. As glass, 
however, is so essential a part of the manufacture 
of Birmingham —forming essential 
many of its productions—our article would be 
cane without some reference to it. We 
visited the establishment, highest in repute—that 





* Our visit to this town will follow that to Birmingham. 
We have already made cngeevings of several of the best 
forms produced by Messrs. Ric# anDsow, whose establish- 
ment is one of hest merit, and who are success- 
fully —_ Poe continental produce, not only 

yle, re to ; 
Pope » — colours ; we shall consider 


| although the objects are com 


rtions of so |, 


of Mr. Rice Harris (‘the Islington works.”’) 
The interior of a glass-house has been often 
described; it exhibits a busy scene of labour, 
singular from the uncouth ap ce of the work- 
men, og ig to the shirt—the hum of a hundred 
voices —of men hu to and fro—of men 
with their work to the kiln—the clanking of 
the press—the whole lighted up y the fitful gleams 
of fire, occasioned by supplying the pots with more 
fuel, or the removal from the heating furnices of 
articles which had been receiving an additional 
rtion of heat. Of the extremely ductile, we 
ad almost said plastic state of glass, when at a 
proper temperature, a person unacquainted with 
the subject can have no conception. The perfect 
ease and confidence of the workmen are truly won- 
derful; we saw one form a neat cream jug, and 
although scarcely the work of a minute, it was a 
very creditable production. The individuals in 
the employ of Mr. Harris, amount to nearly 400; 
they include of course the usual labourers an 
retainers common in such establishments; in 
a to —, the tools - all ee upon 
e€ premises, and consequen ive employ to 
some excellent warhhan. Mr. Harris is ating 
rapid advances in “the right way;” and we know 
that his efforts are apprecia In the mul- 
tiplicity of objects presented to our attention, but 
few, if any, are suitable for illustrating by means 
of wood-cuts. The legislative restrictions were 
powerfully opposed to experiments; under these 
circumstances it will not be matter of surprise 
that our illustrations are few. 
The two that follow are of plates —intended 
for sweet-meats for dessert. In the J nagns.. there 
has been no inconsiderable taste; the curves and 














tight lines have been skilfully managed; and 
atively tame in 
their copies, they are highly effected when advan- 
nee by the clear, brilliant, and sparkling mate- 
rial of which they are composed. 























We have thus passed through all—at least, we 
believe all— trax Leapine Facrorizs or Brr- 
MINGHAM. As we have already said, the general 
impression we derived from our visit, bears out 
the principle for which we have long contended 
—that we are manifestly PROGRESSING IN THE 
JUST APPLICATION OF ARTISTIC DESIGN TO MANU- 
FACTURED ARTICLES. 

We may never lose sight of the fact, that 
di half a century the manufactures of France 
have eh, - wagpason. care eae ~ 
couragement of the government; grants o 
public money have annually aided them; the 
respective sovereigns have been their zealous 

trons; the people, their liberal upholders. 

e with us, until lately, the Legislature gave 
to the subject no le thought. 

We have exp our belief, that our manu- 
facturers generally are actively alive to-their dan- 
ger, and are pre to meet it. Surely, in a 
cause so vital, the not be without the aid of 
THE ARTIST! It is indisputable, that our infe- 
riority, hitherto, has arisen mainly because the 
artist has imagined that he lowered his position 
—was descending, as well as condescending, when 
he created that which tens of thousands of arti- 
zans were to imitate and multiply—a most un- 
worthy feeling, most evil in its results. 

Our artists should not forget that Michael An- 
gelo, though a sculptor, an architect, and a 

ainter, was a decorator also; that the divine 

elle, while painting works that the world 
might for ever admire and wonder, decorated the 
Vatican; that Benvenuto Cellini designed brooches 
and cups; that Ghiberti modelled bronze gates; 
and that, in later times, Stothard gave to the 

Idsmiths the fruitage of his graceful mind, and 

, the glorious outpourings of mighty 
genius to the potter for his clay, 

We have referred to the establishment of a 

vernment school of design in Birmingham, as 

ving, even already, aided this advancement in 
art which we have considered as indisputable in 
that great mart of one of our staple manufactures. 
It is nec that we do more than merely 
allude to it. e were much gratified to find it 
working, in all respects, well playing a healthy 
state, and progressing not only vigorously but 
safely. It must be obvious to the most casual 
observer, that the many fine and intelligent lads 
and young men, we saw sitting at their desks, or 
standing de their models, in the very spacious 
and commodious rooms they occupy, must inevi- 
tably improve upon the productions of their pre- 
decessors, who mostly groped their way in the 
dark, or obtained, at great cost, ruinous labour, 
and large sacrifice of time, the guides which their 
successors have perpetually before them — and 
always at hand. 

In order that the reader may have a correct 
notion of the class of pupils in course of educa- 
tion, and the objects to which their studies are 
more directly edivened, we give the following 


tabular view :— 
Engravers 16| Glass Painters . 
24 | Clerks 


Japanners . . . as ew’ Bice 
Die-Sinkers . . . 26} Gilt Tray-makers . 
Jewellers| 


Lamp-makers and i sere 
Brass-foun Black Ornamen' 
makers . fi 


Architects . ; 
Modellers . Iron-founders . 
Draughtsmen . 
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Pattern-makers . ; 
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Students under 
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15 years of age, and chiefly 


D. #3 sign oh cla deans 77 
Profession unaccounted or not specified . 10 
257 
diogenea srobutas Gh heals 

but en se : 
many of thems send to it their sons, connexions, 
sity cheeccinte the "powertal, aid they. septly 
for elevating the charsoter and value of Bridah 
manufactured art. 


The manufacturers, 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN PARIS. 


A.common brown pottery, the production of the 
ancient and picturesque town of Beauvais, of 
such very inferior clay that our blacking bottles 
are the only articles we possess of similar in- 
feriority, is constantly seen in the best shops in 
Paris—the intrinsic excellence of the design being 
the great recommendation these articles possess, 
and this they have attained, in some instances, to 
so greata degree, that one feels sorry a better ma- 
terial was not in the potter’s hands than the coarse 
clay athis disposal. The dark-brown tint of all these 
manufactures is, however, of great value, when the 
object of the, workman is avowedly to produce a 
fac-simile of the antique; and the, most perfect 
imitations of the pottery of the middle ages is 
frequently produ The quaint and picturesque 
Flemish m, the elegant Arabian vase, or the 
more free an fanciful designs of the old French 
workmen, are all well adapted to this material ; 
and, combined as they are with the dull colour so 
judiciously added to various portions of the design— 
its sombre tint seeming to tell of days long depart- 
ed—the effect is exceedingly good. I have seen 
some vases of the i style, the ornaments 

icked out with judiciously-toned tints, and re- 
ieved by dull gilding, that would puzzle an un- 
practised eye to fix their age with certainty. Here 
is a specimen of one, a jug copied from a Flemish 
original of the sixteenth century, and which is 


J 
attain nntins (4 2 nadleoe 
Vee eeesessesenere??!! 


remarkable for its quaintness, combined with a 
certain amount of originality and spirit, which the 
tamer followers of the old workmen do not attain 
at present. It must not be imagined that this 
specimen is considered to be perfectly good ; there 
is, however, a vigour in the whole design which 
shows that the inventor felt strongly, and was no 
tame copyist of mere prettinesses, or fearful of 
a on himself. It is the bane of most 
schools of art, that the student is compelled to 
copy and not to think ; a certain style, or a certain 
ee of artis held up for imitation, and the mind 
comes & mere copying machine instead of an 
ori EE re. os er Pe have innumerable 
I r styles an , but we have 
little strict! national that can bervalled English, in 
contra-distinction to the Greek, Roman, and 
other styles. There are many fine works of the 
middle ages that might well reproduced, and 
— be useful and elegant, but our workmen in 
= country are —— r disadvantages than 
eir continental neigh . They have not the 
ay easy access to original specimens. We have 
tis true, an extensive collection of valuable works 
—the British Museum—but it is 


ol ’ ese van- 
tages, nO spur to improvement in a market 
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where mediocrity reigned ount, that our 
workmen have done so much, not that they do no 
more ; for the re-action that seems taking place in 
our manufactures has been very promising hitherto, 
and would seem to foretel triumphant results. 

Of the jug above engraved, it may be noticed, 
that the leaves and fruit, as well as the yes are 
coloured in the original of natura) but subdued 
tints ; the snake is always an useful creature, capa- 
ble of any motion, and confined to no form, and the 
story of its love for grapes is not an improper one 
for the jug of the potent drinkers of Germany and 
Flanders; neither would it, in this instance, be 
productive of the unpleasant sensations connected 
with that creature in ordinary. The stopple of the 
jug is ornamented with the same design. The 

andle possesses the most claim to our attention, 
asit displays the desire felt to give originality and 
nature to a necessary part of the fabric, but which 
is found at times an awkward and unmanageable 
adjunct to the whole. The thick stem of the vine 
here forms the handle, and from this branch forth 
the leafy arms which cover the entire jug; the flat 
section of the principal stem being the rest for the 
thumb, and one of these arms at a right angle, the 
top of the handle. There is a want of ease in the 
arrangement of this idea, yet it is worthy of consi- 
deration—it is a bit of nature, and it would be 
sible to work it out agreeably on a modern piece of 
pottery. 


The second example of Beauvais ware here 
engraved, gives us another form of handle, which 
has a light and agreeable look. There is much 
freedom and originality in the entire design, and 
the introduction of the child climbing to pluck the 
leaves around the mouth is graceful and pleasing. 
The large water leaves, stretching from the base 
up the front and back is good, and aids the general 
design, as it is not repeated in the centre in the 
“‘four-square”’ style so ordinarily seen. Yet here 
we have, in this space, an unmeaning piece of 
scroll-work that ruins the general effect, by its 
obtrusiveness and bad taste, and is no part or even 
connection with the design, a striking instance of 
the scrutiny necessary in all matters of art.* 

The subject of handles has been already dis- 
coursed on in a previous number of the “ Art- 
Union,” for June, 1844; and to that article I 
would refer the reader for much that is critically 
valuable on the subject of design for such neces- 





* As an example of the horrible in Beauvais ware, allu- 
sion may be made to the tobacco-jars seen in some ao 
windows in Paris, made with ghastly truth to represent 
a skull of the natural size, the upper half made 
to lift by a handle formed of a frog; lizards and worms 
crawl from the eyes. The taste in which most articles 
areconstructed in France for the smoker's use, is gene- 
rally most offensive. We may allude, also, to a drinking 
cup we saw in the same establishment; at the bottom of 
it was a toad, so that when the draught was taken, the 
drinker had all the horrible sensation of swalidwing the 
poison of the reptile that stared at him with green and 
glaring eyes. Such insults against taste, cannot be too 
strongly reprobated. They evidence a diseased fancy in 
the —S and ought to disgust every one to w 
appl is made to purchase. The true end and aim 
an > ogve > it is perverted from its purpose 

made sensa 
aie - produce tions painful, or even 


po Hoong geet the early forms of these articles 
spoken of, and specimens given; | = 
successful adaptation of the antique kena mt 


modern flower-vase, i an taste ; curves 
are ey i, and the simplicity of its dong 
not at all injure its effect, as the eye is agreeably 
carried round its convolutions, until it almost im. 


parts the idea of greater invention bei employed 
in its gratification. Pa, 


Much may be done yet with handles. 
at first sight, sup to be cramped a. seca 
tated ; but they are susceptible of much thatisele- | 
gant, and instead of being treated as an unavoidable 
evil by the designer, they may, in reality, be made | 
Oo ane 6 REE et and < ing his 
conceptions, as well as imparting freedom and 
to the main body of his i Their vales Wk 
fully appreciated by the ancients, and although 
they were of invariably simple construction, they 
a phe me and e ie pee 

wi ca i 
beautiful pho: with oe oe cage 


Two examples are here given of modern-manu- 
factured handles ; the first one, constructed on an 
ancient design is an elegant adaptation of the 
ivy leaf and buds. The original is a magnificent 
specimen of Beauvais ware—a copy of one of those 
noble vases of the middle ages when first-rate de- 
signers worked with theartizan. There is free- 
dom in this design that is very pleasing, and which 
preserves the form of the natural , without too 
o— a forgetfulness of the necessities under which 

e design was to be constructed. The manner in 
which it increases in strength as it turns down and 
reaches the largest on of the vase is as 
it gives solidity to the handle, at the same 
that it aids the entire effect, by s 
centre of the composition. 

The subject is not exhausted in these few no 
tices, but may be carried out in other branches of 
manufacture. Iron and steel handles, for instance, 
may be treated as works of art; and one (to name 
no others) example may be given in which 
monotony of design is a t—the key 
which might be s e of much improvement, 
This is a subject I should wish to enforce and 
illustrate next month with a few notes and 
nations. 

F. W. Faruolt. 

Paris, December 20, 1845. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Monicu.—In our Royal Foun- 
dry, Huskisson’s colossal statue, modelled by the 
sculptor Gibson, and another monument, repre- 
senting the ‘Neckar Territory,’ for Stuttgard, 
have been cast, and fully succeeded. Schwan- 
thaler has now completed the beautiful model of 
‘ Charles John, King of Sweden,’ for the city of 
Stockholm. This eminent piece of Art will be cast 
in the same foundry. The “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
in an article on the pictures painted 7 King 
René, of Anjou, refers those who take an interest 
in the life of this ill-fated King to a paper con- 
tained in the “ Kunstblatt,’” Nos. 56 and 57, 
1843, by Professor T. D. Passavant, who so ably 
wrote on English Art. The learned Professor 
positively asserts the character of the King as an 
eminent artist, giving, at the same time, very 
interesting particulars on his works, chiefly the 
grand altar painting at Aix, which, according to 
Passavant’s opinion—and it is a weighty one—is 
unquieless St ia the hand of René. He wasa 
pupil of John Van Eyk, and, as the writer of the 
article in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung” judiciously 
remarks, the place of honour, which history denies 
him in politics, may be reserved for him in the 
Arts.—William Kaulbach, painter to his Majesty, 
has received from the King the order pour 
Mérite, with which the dignity of a nobleman is 
connected. 

Beruin.—The artists of this city have presented 
a petition to the Government, in which they state 
their want of occupation in grand public works, 
similar to those of Munich and Paris. This com- 
plaint forms a striking contrast to the rumour 
that the same spirit in the Fine Arts is to be in- 
troduced at Berlin as at Munich. It was re- 
ported that the celebrated Kaulbach had been 
won for ourAcademy ; such seems not to be the case, 
nor is it decided that this eminent artist has re- 
ceived an order for the execution of a series of 
historical paintings. The sculptors, however, are 
much employed, and Wichmann is at their head. 
His colossal bust of Niemayer, the great peda- 
gogue, for the Pedagogium of Halle, is justly 
admired. 

Dvsse_porr.—Our very able Professor Wieg- 
mann, in one of the papers of the “‘ Kunstverein,”’ 
now printed for the public at large, has started an 
idea which, though not unknown to the friends 
of Art, has, till now, not had much effect in the 
civilized world. This idea suggests the ways and 
means of giving Decorative Art the greatest ex- 
tent. “ The Art-Union Journal,” observes our 
contemporary, ‘is a zealous advocate of the same 
idea.” Wiegmann’s argument is shortly as fol- 
lows :—The Fine Arts having attained a certain 
maturity in a nation, make it the business of the 
school to enter into social life; having invented 
new ideas and styles, they must, in ornament and 
decoration, spread them. A full display is given 
to the tasteful arrangement and’ application of 
colours on walls, ceilings, in furniture, and ever 
article of luxury, and even necessity. Art, an 
the objects of Art, must then become cheap; the 
Fine Arts, and the Arts of Industry—the latter 
being dignified by the former. Dusseldorf is 
about to make the trial. First-rate masters will 
train very able pupils, and have secondary works 
of great value executed by them at a low price, as 
formerly was the case—e. g., in the atelier of Ru- 
bens. But, for the purpose of making a contrast 
with the former restrained corporations, in our 
times free Artists’ Associations must be formed. 
Mutual aid leads to the constitution of an inde- 
pendent fraternity, though great difficulties for 
the harmonies of the whole of a piece of Art are 
to be surmounted. Several very able Dusseldorf 
artists have resolved to paint in community cer- 
tain nice representations for frescoes or other de- 
corations of rooms, of moderate size at cheap 
rates, with oil on zine plates; this mode of 
working to be varied according to circumstances. 
Such decorations may be removed from one lo- 
cality into another. One large room, fully deco- 
rated in this manner, would not come her 
than one moderately-sized good oil painting. The 
selection of subjects which the Dusseldorf artists 
have long since been used to make of fainily-life, 
genre, &c., facilitates the undertaking. Thus the 





om a taste in the Fine Arts may become ge- 
neral, 

CoLocxe.—The works for the completion of 
celebrated Cathedral are in active progress ; 400 


workmen being engaged. The portions that were 
completed in the last summer are of considerable 
extent. 
of the cross pediment were carried to a high 
degree of geese and the western entrance- 
hall wholly vaulted. On the north side the 
entrances are finished; even the northern lateral 
porticoes have been commenced, and enormous 
scaffoldings are erecting for the purpose of exe- 
cuting the new walls. 

Casset. — Hetr Ruhl has exhibited an ex- 
tremely beautiful representation of ‘ Three Angels 
singing the Praise of God’ (Psalm xxxiii. 5) 
discovered over the breast-work of a wall, decora 
with marble fragments, overshadowed by myrtle 
and pomegranate trees in the charming light of 
the evening. A cluster of ripe fruits represent 
the character of the gifts of Providence. The 
picture, now in the possession of the Countess 
von Schaumberg, though excessively correct in 
style, and for this reason rather a subject for the 
artist by profession, was much applauded. 

Strutrc¢arp,.—Our capital, in imitation of several! 
other large cities of Germany, has considerably 
increased tle means for the promotion of the Fine 
Arts. The localities of the School of Art have been 
made more appropriate for tuition, and the ex- 
hibition of such works as were received by the mu- 
nificence of the King, or obtained by purchase. 


SoatnnEEEnEntietee cc 


PICTURE SALES AND AUCTIONS. 
Symrroms of returning occupation of the 
Metropolis by the wealthy part of the com- 
munity are significantly — by the com- 
mencement of “ picture-rigging’’ in the sale- 
rooms, according to some straggling advertise- 
ments that appeared during the month of De- 
cember. We have ree age ro! Ao occasion, in 
our exposure of picture-dealing practices, to 
advert with considerable severity to the 
agency of auctioneers in the furtherance of the 

ious traffic. Several of our correspondents 
seem surprised that we should have considered 
habitual falsehood in the mouth of an auc- 
tioneer as even 4 venial sin, much less as me- 
riting reprobation—the thing being so univer- 
sally a part and parcel of the man. For our- 
selves, we are willing to avow it has been so 
incorporated with our ideas of public sales, 
that, on the preconceived notion of the exist- 
ence of such an anomaly as a truth-telling 
tradesman in this branch of industry, we were 
surprised at the first blush of the delusion ; we 
rashly hastened to adopt it, and are now fearful 
we may have nursed it into an evanescent exist- 
ence by the sanguine hope of its bare possibility. 

In 6ur article in the May number, when, ac- 
cording to one of this mendacieus fraternity, 
we opened the campaign, we said it was gene- 
rally understood that Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son refused to sell in their rooms the wares of 
dealers. We had no authority on which to 
refer for this assertion, but as a matter gene- 
rally understood ; and we accorded them great 
og for an integrity of purpose we too rea- 

ily presumed to be a fact. Our elysium, we 
fear, existed only as a dissolving view, to melt 
away from the bright sunshine of truth into 
the darkness with which deeds of a certain 
character are commonly clothed, One corre- 
spondent speedily assured us we were 
wrong, and instanced the stock in trade of 
a dealer of Pall Mall, sold at their rooms. 
Some anonymous sales in the season stag- 
gered our faith, and a circumstance which 
took placé on one of these occasions made our 
belief rather more unsettled. On May 17 of 
last yeat a few pictures belonging to a dealer 
residing abroad, named ——, were put up to be 
sold; pérhaps we may even be indulged with 
the fancy that they were “ rigged,” upon further 
showing. We refer particularly to lot 18, called, 
‘Interior, with a ,Metzu. This picture, al- 
though called Metzu in the printed catalogue, was 
stated by the owner, in conversation with some 
other dealers, to be a picture by C. De Moor, but 
he had éalled it as above “ because he thought 
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it would sell better.” Being present in the room, 
he bid up for his own picture until it reached 
£11, at which sum the hammer fell. Not ex- 
pecting any further adventure with this lot in 
the day’s sale, we did not mark the name of 
the presumed purchaser; therefore, whether it 
was fictitious or real, we will not undertake to 
say. The singular part of the affair was, that 
during the same sale, about two hours after- 
wards, it was again introduced by Mr. Manson, 
saying he did so at the desire of the first pur- 
chaser, and which he was enabled to do as 
often as necessary, owing to the recent aboli- 
tion of the excise duties on property sold b 
auction. The trader (and Mr. Seated hastked 
it down to him by name) now bought his own 
picture for £9. te. 

We state these facts, and leave others to form 
their own inferences from a proceeding which 
at once overthrew all our pre-existing ideas of 
rep one purity in a public sale of pictures. 

e trader, whose picture we thus notice, ab- 
sconded from this country a few years ago to 
avoid an Exchequer protess for smuggling pic- 
tures into England. It was at that period the 
common Feng (the duties then being ridi- 
culously high) to cut them from the straining 
frames and roll them up tightly together : large 
pictures were mercilessly cut through the 
middle to suit the size. us a dozen or more 
were rolled up closely together to make a par- 
cel something like a large telescope. The usual 
agents of defrauding the revenue were the 
stewards or servants of the various steamboats ; 
and th<e charge for the undertaking was about 
a guinea each roll, payable on delivery at the 
dealer’s abode in don. This tratfic was 
extensively carried on, among some few others, 
by two Jews, and the before-named dealer, ——. 
The barefaced way of disposing of a number in 
a public sale-room (we are not quite sure 
where), thus cut from the straining frames, at 
length attracted the notice of the Custom- 
house authorities, who seized a lot, advertised 
and on view for sale, belonging to the ad- 
venturer, for nonpayment of duties, when he- 
immediately departed for Brussels to avoid the 
consequences, 

There, in addition to the honest pursuit of 
picture-dealing, he adds the advantage he de- 
rives from his wife’s facility of copying the 
winter pieces of Vermeulen. For several years 
she has laboured in the vocation of this manu- 
facture, and they have been regularly consigned 
to England, and sold as originals, in public 
sales, or privately, in London and in the pro- 
vincial cities. ‘This, too, with the full cogni- 
zance of dealers, nts, and auctioneers, of 
their fraudulent origin. The number of these 
fabrications must be very extensive, as she has 
worked indefatigably at it for nearly twenty 
yeats. We know not if his gains by the Ver- 
meulen process have cleansed him from the 
Exchequer attachment ; but here he was “ bid- 
ding away”’ in Christie’s room. Ye amateurs 
of Vermeulen (and you are not a few), take 
another look at your precious elginels and 

ive the credit due to the clever hand of an 
English lady, who has contributed so largely 
to your intellectual enjoyment and—delusion ! 

Ve have given sufficient notices occasion- 
ally of the “doings” of Messrs. H. Phillips, 
E. Foster, E. Smith, &c., not to require at 
present any further comment; but two others 
of inferior grade we cannot altogether omit. 
There is a sale-room in Princes-street, Lei- 
cester-square, conducted by George Jones and 
Son: the sales here take place in the evening, 
beginning at half-past six o'clock, and closing 
at or even eleven o’clock, They are con- 
tinued, without intermission, weekly ; and it is 
not too much to say that in these rooms up- 
wards of ten thousand pictures are offered for 
bidders in the course of every year. The fre- 
quenters of these rooms are low dealers, bro- 
kers, clerks, shopmen, and little tradesmen. 
No mischief can ever accrue to the Arts from 
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this association of high names tacked to stained 
canvas, in exchange for meagre sums of money, 
—the prices varying from £1 to £2 each: it 
would be a matter of astonishment if a bidding 
up to £5 took place. The eagerness and bustle 
of the scene are amusing enough for a short half- 
hour; nor is it without imparting the instructive 
evidence of a prevalent mania among this class 
of persons to obtain works of great ideal mo- 
netary value for the risks of trifling amounts. 
This pettifugging dealing affords, nevertheless, 
an abundant return of enjoyment for small 
expenditure to many whose understanding is 
as limited as their pockets. Possibly it leads 
to a further inquicy, better appreciation, and 
subsequent enlarged patronage of artistic ex- 
cellence. We quarrel not with such sales as 
these; they are perfectly adapted to their fre- 
quenters: except that they too may take in the 
unwary.* j 
There is ancther public vender of picture- 
dealers’ goods who acts his part in the City, 
somewhere about Watling-street, and occa- 
sionally at the Cosmorama-rooms, Regent- 
street. This man is the most luxuriant speci- 
men existing of barefaced assertion. It might 
be dangerous in its effects, if it were not too 
highly coloured to obtain the least credence, 





excepting among the most decided greenhorns. 
Here is always to be met a snub-nosed would- | 


be dandy, dressed in the pink of Whitechapel | 


cocknéyism. His coat is adorned with brass 
buttons, a mosaic gold eyeglass hangs round 
his neck, an ever-blooming nosegay stuck in 
his breast, and his hands encased in a pair of 
well-washed tenpenny Berlins. This indivi- 
dual plays the dropper-in; and if any well- 
dressed gentleman, whose appearance bespeaks 
the possession of money, should wander into 
the sale-room, a conversation is sought, to be 
entailed with him, and is much to the following 
effect:—* Indeed, Sir,” cocking the eyeglass, 
“don’t you think that extraordinarily cheap? 
I am not a picture-buyer, Sir, but I think I 
shall be tempted by such a chance as there is 
to day.” This leads to learning the stock of 
knowledge the stranger chances to possess, 
and becomes a sounding-key to his inclina- 
tions. Ifthe reply suits, the dropper-in bids, 
and is sure to buy a bargain worth 1C0 guincas 
for twenty-five shillings, 

We add a sample of the phrases spouted in- 
differently upon these occasions by this Prince 
of the Cretians, with the most nauseous repeti- 
tion :—** Look at that for a sacrifice! There 
never was such an opportunity as to-day. ‘To 
bid me £1 for such a picture! Well! I think a 
statute of lunacy ought to be taken out against 
you. Don't ompeo after this to be a judge of 
a picture. " picture ought not to remain 
in — hands ; it ought to be in the National 
Gallery. How can you suffer a dealer to carry 
it off for £5? I give you my honour, if I were 

* Among the works night!y offered in these rooms are 
specimens of Callcott, Stanfield, Roberts, and other ar- 
tists of their rank—veritable specimens, as a matter of 
course. While at Manchester lately, we entered a sale- 
room where a man of the name of Taylor was selling ; 


we saw him knock down an “ Etty” 
“ Herbert” for 7s. 6d. Sewcecgtccrtey 

A hand-bill has been largely distributed in Leeds with 
the following announcement :—** Just arrived from Italy 
a splendid collection of ancient oil paintings ; several are 
framed with their own original carved mes. They 
comprise a variety of v scarce works, being the ecol- 
lection of an Italian nobleman deceased. several of them 
being originals by the first masters, and are well worthy 
the attention of the nobility and gentry, as the whole 
will be sold without reserve, by an 


hall, Leeds, on Friday, December 9 IsiS= ne este 


at ane ae A appended a list of 

: » with names intended to designate th 
masters of antiquity, but mutilated to = Gaees indice. 
tive of the most consummate i ce. They were 
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put into the witness-box, I would conscien- 
tiously swear it is a true picture, and I would 
not do so for £20,000 if I did not believe it. 
I don’t call this sale a sacrifice—it is positive 
slaughter.” Such are a few of the tempting 
sentences which are lavished in tolerable pro- 
fusion during the sale. 

We have already noticed that some sales are 
announced, as—Messrs. Christie, a sale of pic- 
tures collected abroad by a gentleman; H. 
Phillips, a collection, by order of the adminis- 
tratrix; E. Foster, a collection recently im- 
ported from Italy ; and Izod, a collection re- 
moved from Carlton-place. All these sales 
are anonymous ; and, as there cannot be much 
mistake about their character, we beg to re- 
commend to the attention of persons, who may 
really be tempted to bid on these and similar 
opportunities for bargains or originals, the report 
of atrial which appeared in the “Times” of 
Dee. 5, in the Court of Exchequer—* Thornett 
v. Staines.” The plaintiff brought an action 
to recover back from the defendant, an auc- 
tioneer in the City, a deposit of £315, and ob- 
jected to complete a purchase by auction on 
the ground of fraud by means of the bidding 
at which the property was knocked down to 
the plaintiff not having been a bond-fide bid- 
ding. The question was whether a bidding by 
a puffer at a sale by auction was a bond-fide 
bidding ; and whether, in case it was knocked 
down to a next bidder, he would legally be 
compelled to complete the purchase ? 

The previous bidding by a puffer was not 
disproved by the defendant. 

The Chief Baron said, there could be no 
doubt that, with a view to protect property 
from being sold at a ruinous sacrifice, the vender 
had a right to bid for or buy it to a certain sum ; 
but then in that case he was bound to make it 
known, 

Mr. Humphrey pleaded the custom of sales 
to employ puffers. 

The Chief Baron was inclined to think there 
ought to have been a special notice of the fact 
given, 

The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff— 
damages £315. 

From this decision it appears the law requires 
notice of all reserve upon property sold by 
auction to be given previously, and the last 
bidder can call upon the auctioneer to declare 
if the previous bidding was bond fide before he 
can be required to complete the purchase : or it 
becomes a fraud in law, and the last bidder is 
— — his offer. 

er this, what becomes of “ picture-rigging”’ 
in the sale-rooms, if the quschapues y-4 
who the previous bidders were, and satisfy 
themselves that a fraud is not practised by the 
very common and now declared illegal means 
of puffing ? 
_ Wementioned last month that some pictures, 
included in a late sale by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, had been collected by a gentleman in 
Yorkshire. Among them were a dozen he 
bequeathed by will to the National Gallery, 
but the trustees declined accepting the legacy ! 
We have received a letter from a friend of the 
deceased, in which he informs us that the 
collection formed by his late friend cost nearly 
£3000: the produce of the sale by auction was 
about £150. 

_ Among the many “‘dodges”’ practised to en- 
tice buyers, we may inform our readers that 
the auction-rooms (particularly Christie’s), as 
well as the National Gallery, are regularly fre- 
quented by a certain class of dealers. The wa 
pursued is to walk up to any picture which 
may attract the notice of a wealthy-looking 
visitor, and after expressing some exclamation 
of delight, or a remark implying a critical 
judgment, to endeavour to entail a conversa- 
— — ends in an offer to afford the stranger 

, view of some unparalleled gems in se 
sion of the said dsaler. . pas ca 


A big broad-shouldered Belgian is very per- 
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semen oh this ripe Bi have often 
im extolling in an a peeking voice the 
“‘sholly shoses”’ (joli eheoee)) he can w from 
the Imperial Gallery at Vienna, the Escurial, &,, 
and he has sometimes ——— in indueing a 
visitor to acco im to his 
further, we do ie to oe 
A great pepe 25 sere i 
penny trash is reported to have already arrived, ’ 
as material for future picture-riggi A They 
may be known in the sale-rooms by having 
frames, 





paper ticket pasted on them, or on 
with numbers about two inches long, printed 
in a type bes ing its Italian origin. 

The following statement of amount of lots, 
for the few days commencing the new year, 
om eye reg a busy season. It is quite far. 
cical to note the shabby prices recorded in 
these sales: at Messrs. Christie's, on the 10th 
of January, lot 89, named Me mage get knocked 
down at 13s., and lot 82, with the same great 
name, got no bidder at all, but was joined to 
the succeeding lot called ‘ Bramver,’ and thetwo 
united brought 24s. Again at Phillips’s, on the 
17th, lot 16, ‘Murillo,’ sold for -a-guinea ; 
lot 20, ‘ Guercino,’ the same amount; fot 100, 
an historical subject, ‘Tintoretto,’ 9s.: awful 
signs of decay of trade these are indeed! 

As a specimen of the learning and intelli- 
gence offered in a —— of pictures sold at 
the mart on the 15th of January, we transcribe 
the following for the amusement of amateurs: 

Lot 178, Leonardo da Vinci, ‘ Saint Agatha,’ 
This lovely work of Art was purchased in Italy 
by la (is this Lord Burghersh?) 
late Am or to Florence, who brought it 
to England, and at whose sale it was pur- 
chased! (When did his sale take place?) 

January 2, 1846 

3 


8, 
9, 
9, 
10, 
13, 
15, 
16, OE ee ‘ 
17, seve. Christie .... 88 
Total 1480 
We reserve for a future occasion some rela- 
tions and anecdotes not very creditable to the 
dealers in drawi and prints. It is truly 
lamentable that the commerce of the most 
charming artistic productions should at the 
wroncwwry, Ha surpass in iniquity and fraud all 
those culpable means of living on the 
which have been so tone understood, and usu- 
ally reprobated, and yet in comparison 
picture-dealing they become innocent and al- 
most moral, 


[Pootr’s ‘ SoLoMon EaGLE.’—This great work, which 
unquestionably ranks as one of the remarkable “ achieve- 
ments” of the and country, has at | found a pur- 
chaser. It is little to the credit of our weal Teepe 
that so noble a production of Art should ve remalaad 
for so long a period in the of the painter: 
its vast merit was universally acknowledged. It has been 
bought, we regret to say, by a dealer—a dealer, however, 
who is not of the ordi: class; for he deals in 
uctions of modern British artists, and, from 
in which he seems to be invariably held 
we cannot doubt that his transac wi 
been liberal and upright. We allude to Mr. W 
Adelphi, who blends dealing in pictures with 
fession as an engraver. “It is only right, when 
posures of infamous tricks in picture-trad 
ducing no inconsiderable effect on the minds of 
that we should avail ourselves of opportuniti 
ing out honourable exceptions to the rule. 
gladly do so when occasions offer; for there 
dealers in modern works who are above 
who pursue a just trade upon just princi 
to the buyer would be, in cases, 
direct from the artists, or from 
they are sent by artists. This is the 
wisest mode; it is by far the surest 
producer and patronise Art; but, in 
dealers are useful auxiliaries to the painter: 
above all things. necessary to encow 
isti . 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BinMINGHAM.—The Exhibition closed on the 3st of 
January; the sales having exceeded £1200, including 
those effected by the Art-Union. A new was 
adopted : the prize-gainer was allowed to select - 
tures—one of which was necessarily in amount t s 
of the sum he had gained. The following is a lis: of the 
pictures sold megs | since our last re; -—* Pro et 
Con,’ J. Bateman ; ‘ Mill near Keswick,’ W. J. Blacklock ; 
* Reading, Teach the Scriptures,’ Alexander Johnston ; 
* Windsor Forest,’ T. Stark; ‘ Launching the Boat,’ J. 
A. Puller ; ‘ Farrier’s Shop,’ E. Childe. The following 
pictures were selected by prize-holders in the Art-Union : 
—‘ What shall I Say,’ J. E. Lauder, £52. 10s.; ‘ The Road 
through the Forest of Arden, Warwickshire,’ F. H. Hen- 
shaw, £40; ‘ The Forest of Arden, Warwickshire,’ F. H. 
Henshaw, £40; ‘ The Ford, Kenilworth, Warwickshire,’ F. 
H. Henshaw, £25; ‘ Mill in North Wales,’ H. Harris, £35; 
‘ Scene in Cornwall, Buying Fish,’ W. Shayer, £37. 16s. ; 
‘ Tintern Abbey,’ T. Baker, £20; ‘ Dover Pier,’ W. C. 
Smith, £20; ‘A Moorland Hamlet,’ J. Blacklock, £15; 
* Rustic Figures,’ W. Shayer, £20; ‘Gipsy Mother,’ W. 
Shayer, £25; ‘ A Road‘ at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight,’ 
Cc. T. Burt, £10; ‘ Morning—Going to Market,’ J. Pettit, 
£15; ‘ Prisoners of Chillon,’ W. Underhill, £30; ‘ Ash- 
ford Mill, Derbyshire,’ T. Baker, £12. 12s.; ‘ Fern 
Gatherers,’ J. White, £12. 12s.; ‘ Mill on the Torrent of 
Aurre, Pyrenees,’ W. Oliver, £15; ‘ Ventnor Cove, Isle of 
Wight,’ C. T. Burt, £5; ‘On the River Tay, Perthshire,’ 
G. Hicken, £5; ‘ Landscape, with Gipsies,’ E. Bowley, 
£5; ‘A Sussex Shrimper,’ 8. P. Denning, £5. The 
report stated that nearly three-fourths of the gross 
amount received this year would be devoted to the 
purchase of pictures, by which they believed that 
the legitimate objects of an Art-Union would be 
satisfactorily accomplished. The late period at which 
the Committee began their operations was one reason why 
they had not obtained a 1 r number of subscribers ; 
but they hoped that the next Committee would avoid that 
fault by entering at once upon their duties. The esta- 
blishment and success of the School of Design, and the 
constantly increasing number of visitors to the Exhi- 
bitions of the Society of Artists, encouraged the Com- 
mittee to hope for a larger amount of permanent sub- 
scriptions, so as to justify the employment of local artists 
on the producticn of some work to be distributed as 
prizes among the members of the Art-Union.....Th 
statement of accounts showed that the sum of £474, 12s. 
had been received from 450 subscribers, of which £10. 1s, 
remained in hand towards the next year’s ballot. 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INsTITUTION.—We find that the 
remarks contained in our November number prove correct, 
and that the Council of this Institution have again de- 
cided upon opening their rooms for the exhibition of 
the works of Modern Artists in June. No doubt can, 
we think, for a moment exist as to the policy of this mea- 
sure, and the good results likely to attend it. Our 
opinions have cf late been so fully given on the subject 
of Art in Manchester, that we need only add our sincere 
wishes for all the success which we believe cannot fail to 
attend the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Institution. 

BrisToL.—The Bristol Academy is progressing. A 
ae has been held, and a report made; and it is 
probable that a suitable building will be ere long erected. 
Some absurd regulations, however, impede the useful- 
ness of the Society: a resolution has been adopted ex- 
cluding all persons who obtain emoluments from an 
source except “* Art”—a step that has led to the resig- 
nation of Mr. West, one of its best and most enlightened 
members, and an artist of considerable ability. 

Norwicu.—The “ Norwich Mercury” contains a lon 
account of the opening of the Government Branch Schoo 
of Design in that city. We copy a very sensible intro- 
duction to the article :— The object thus attained must 
greatly tend to promote the industrial prosperity of our 
city, by the culture and nurture of native talent, and of 
that taste in Art so much required by our natural posi- 
tion as a seat of manufactures. If encouraged by our 
manufacturers, it must materially aid them them in their 
craft, by placing them on an equal footing with other 
parts of the kingdom, and by enabling them to compete 
with foreign countries in the production of articles of 
taste. That the foreigner has already in many fabrics 
and productions of Art surpassed us, must be apparent 
to the most casual observer, and it therefore becomes 
beso duty of us all to contribute as much as in our 
individual power lies, and do our utmost to aid the pro- 
vision made bya 
nent and las 
terested in 
offers many 
taste and those feelings of refinement, whose 
depends so much u a 
beauty in Art as well as in Nature.” The attendance to 
commemorate the opening was numerous, and comprised 
a mas pevpestion of the most influential persons of the 
city. The chair was taken by the President, Sir J. 
Boileau, who delivered an eloquent and impressive ad- 
dress, in the course of which he gave this sensible ad- 
vice to the students :—* Let them not imagine that we 
are a little Royal Academy, a minor Somerset-house. 
Our objects are confined principally, nay, almost en- 
tirely, to the Industrial Arts. I am fer from that 
any ee rp be discouraged; but Jam sure 

p the aim o, student to make himself a A 
he will be lese likely to become a pave bapete pel mmny 
signer, than a moderate and disappointed artist.” 
Wilson, the Director, explained in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner the \eading objects of the Institution; the 
Bishop of Norwich subsequently addressed the meeting, 


vident Government for our a- 
nefit. To those not immediately in- 
a ) oes point of view, this Institution 

vantages. It will develop that youthful 
wth 
conversant with objects of 





PEN AND INK SKETCHES. 
BY 
MRS, 8. C. HALL, 


No, I.—Tue Sensitive PLANT. 


We used to boast that we resided in one of the 
most rutal and quaint districts in the neighbour- 
hood of London; we were so fond of our green 
lanes—our hedge-rows, so thick and trim, through 
which the most beautiful wild flowers wreathed 
and clustered, bordering the footways leading b 
such prolonged ‘short cuts” from Fulham an 
Chelsea to Brompton and Kensington. We were 
so truly proud of our old houses! ‘‘ Cromwell 
House”’—tall, ghastly, and mysterious as a ghost, 
cold and self-contained as the old Covenanter— 
alone in its tangled grounds, to which the way- 
farer could discern no entrance ; ‘“‘ Burleigh House” 
—desecrated, to be sure, modernized, and, as the 
decorators’ pg goes, *‘ beautified,” and called 
Brompton Hall, but once the veritable dwelling of 
the great Lord Burleigh ; the preserved relic of 
the “ Queen’s Elm,”’ beneath which our royal 
Tiger-Queen Elizabeth sheltered; poor, erring, 
generous Nell Gwynne’s house at Sandy End; a 
regular chapter of antiquities in Church-street, 
and Cheyne-walk; and in the Fulham-road, the 
mansion where Locke wrote and Shaftesbury re- 
sided; in the quiet Palatine burying-ground, the 
precious relic of Sir Thomas More’s dwelling, 
close by the water-garden where he took boat on 
many a pleasant summer evening. I cannot help 
thinking that we had good cause for pride; our 
neighbourhood was crowded with old records—in 
walls and ruins, and long chimneys and high ga- 
bles; and in more recent times the Prince of 
Wales (they say) often looked forth from a little 
abutting window belonging to a narrow rambling 
tenement, where our good neighbour the carpen- 
ter stores his chips. oore, the poet, wrote some 
of his most loving and lovely songs in an erect, 
unpoetical-looking house in the Fulham-road, 
overlooking the nursery-grounds, nearly opposite 
the new hospital; and within a few doors of it, 
Curran breathed his last! To return again to 
courtly matters—In the small parlour of ‘* The 
Grange,” where Braham lived and entertained so 
a a Rg the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert parted for the last time. Our neigh- 
bourhood was rich in memorials—now it is only 
rich in memories. The building mania has 
seized upon our lanes and “ chases.’”” Where the 
“ bird-catcher” warned off the birds from the 
young grain, and the fields echoed the labourer’s 
song, we hear the “click” of the stonemason’s 
trowel, and the monotonous ‘‘ knock” of the per- 
severing carpenter. ‘‘ Essex House” has given 
place to small tenements in brick and mortar; 
* Burleigh House” is stared out of countenance 
stucco and plaster; ‘Shaftesbury House” is 
the refuge of age and infancy—the nursery and 
hospital of St. George’s parish ; ‘‘ The Grange”’ is 
multiplied into villas; Canning’s house, where of 
old the lovely Duchess of Gloucester resided, 
when the Gloucester-road was called Hogmore- 
lane, is yielding foot by foot to the ravages of 
“insect architecture,” if we may so call the dry rot, 
by which it is infected ; and, tospeak last of our own 
small domestic troubles, the back windows of an 
overgrown square, that hass rung up like a mush- 
room in our bright “back field,” are playing at 
pe a through our taller trees, and looking down 
with contempt upon our ancient mulberry—one of 
the few remaining, said to have been ted by 
command of the first James, who desired to feed 
silkworms in his “mild and sheltering park at 
Brompton.” 

We almost fancy our memory of the past must 
be adream. Is it possible that little more than 
twelve months have scattered eight hundred houses 
about our lanes and fields! But we are not the 
only ons who mourn this innovation. We 
have lost some of our best neighbours,—gone, not 
what they call twenty or thirty miles farther into 
the country, but an hour, or an hour and a half, 
“ by rail,” for the ancient method of rome! 
tances went out with the post-horses—all ings 
are changed, or ina state of rapid transition. 
young in years like this movement; they it, 
as mariners do the stiff breeze that urges them 
over the bounding sea. Those of middle age are 
drawn by circumstances or speculation into the 
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vortex, and do not shrink from it like many whose 
hair has changed beneath their old roof-trees— 
whose steps are few and feeble—who consider 
movement” perilous—and, like the flowers, would 
fain close up their petals as the evening falls, not 
keep them open artificial excitement—such 
are they who not only 


“ Love the old faces far more than the new,” 


but are prone to consider every new face as some- 
thing not quite to be trusted—in these times. They 
especially delight in two of the most rare things 
now to be found in altered England — peace 
and privacy; they crave for time, not to use or 
employ, or even to spend—but. to ye to che- 
rish, to hug unto themselves, to dream w th, to rea- 
son with concerning haste and advancement; they 
muse rather than think, and enjoy what the young 
and the rapid call “visions.” Some of these worth y 
persons are not so very old; people used to tal 
of the progress of improvement “ during the last 
half cen ; now it is “during the last half 
year;” for the high-pressure system so much in 
vogue teaches to-day to consider yesterday an 
inne, the evening to pity the morning, and 
the next morning to sm n contempt at the 
darkness of the day past. Youth rushes into a 
wisdom it cannot understand ; it is getting a hardy 
and determined aspect, and is prone to insult the 
memory of the ancestors it used to be the 
fashion to respect. Children do not seem to have 
anything to do with childhood; they are all pre- 
maturely “learned,” or ‘‘ informed ;” they talk of 
‘‘ causes and effects,” and doubt the healthfulness 
of buns and “ hard-bake.” No matter how quietly 
we sit by our fires, and protest against the acce- 
lerated speed of the universe, we are forced on with 
others. But of all among us who mourn the in- 
creased population and the passing away of old 
things, the most to be felt for is one whom we 
love and reverence—one who is of the past and 
with the past—to whom the present is not a reality, 
but a restless and disturbed dream; a being he is 
full of feeling and sentiment, fragile in body, and 
so tender in mind that our friend has been long 
known amongst us as “Tue Sensitive PLANnt.” 
If you take the left-hand lane that conducts to 
Kensington, you come upon a broad read, leading 
ostentatiously to a strip of cottages—lean and 
narrow dwellings, with scraps of dusty gardens, 
radiant in the summer with starry marigolds, 
and decorated with scarlet runners, who do duty 
as re plants; and very pretty they are too; 
and if their green leaves were of a finer texture 
they would be more esteemed, always provided 
they were not so common. This broad road, as I 
have said, leads ostentatiously towards ths cot- 
tages, but does not arrive there; for, after being 
cut across by a bar, it diminishes into a common 
footway, as if the cottages had the honesty to 
avoid pretension, and confessed that they received 
no carriage visitors. At the end of these un- 
resuming dwellings, a detached residence stands 
n its own little garden, which is walled, and 
tree’d, and latticed in, so that the passer-by, 
after one or two ineffectual lances, is con- 
vinced there is no use in prying there, for nothin 
can be seen—nothing, except the top of the trel- 
lis which is nailed to the house; and there, 
amid the flexible and beautiful leaves, you per- 
ceive numbers of little muslin bags, enclosing 
bunches of grapes, which in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant were never known to ripen, 
but, from a mingling of hope and benevolence, 
are bagged “all the same as if they did” every 
season. A. little bold window stares out of the 
roof, and commands extensive views over multi- 
tudes of cabbages and turnips, mingled with spark- 
ling 9 era and frames, which protect juve- 
nile cauliflowers and cucumbers from the frost and 
wind. In this cottege our “Sensitive Plant,” 
sheltered from the storms, the bleakness, and the 
improvements of the world around, seemed to 
have succeeded in training his small household to 
his own habits: his cat never suffered a speck of 
soil to rest upon his snowy coat, and never asso- 
ciated with any of those rude, rough Grimalkins, 
which I regret to say abound in the Brompton- 
fields; his dog was a sleek, shy, silky spaniel, 
that never loo ng sig the face, but turned over 
and over at your feet; and if the old woman who 
ot the gate curtsied 
six times, apologizin 
“dew,” or the “ sun, ’ 
“air,” as it might be, although she answered the 
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some six ty years i 

seventy ye 
one hettette by its vices or enlightened by 
its He seemed as it were an old baby, 


Partly by nature, partly by habit, he loved 
aay deatl . He lielighted in being unob- 
served; in feeling that his own peculiar ways were 
sacred. He courted the early morning and the 
evening twilight for his walks and missions of cha- 
rity. He revelled in the quiet lanes, and looked 
with intense reverence upon the dwellings of those 
who are gone from among us. Consequently he 





living ina aal state of astonishment at every 
. Hissympathies and affections were as 
alive as they ever were in childhood, and if | 

he was deceived to-day, he was as ready and will- 
ing to be deceived to-morrow. When told he had 
been imposed upon, he would shake his drooping 
head slowly, and say, “ Poor thing! Well, it is 
better cad hippter te be imposed on than to im- 
pose upon others.” ; : 
The very dogs knew his ring at the gate or his 
knock at the hall-door, and would prick their ears, 
wag their tails, and move to meet bim ; while 
the canary invariably stretched his neck when he 
entered, expecting the never-forgotten sprig of 
roundsel. He never came into a house without 
ging the servant's pardon for giving him the 
trouble of opening the door, and walked on tiptoe 
over the large white flag at the entrance, lest he 
might soil it. When he got into the drawing- 
room he always took a seat as near the door as 
possible, so as to enable him to dart forth as soon 
as a visitor was oon foong ; ont bis savisty was 
frequently expressed lest he was intruding even on 
his’ sees and oldest friends. He seldom left us 


considered every new house ag an incubus —a 
weight placed upon the innocent earth which it 
had no right to sustain. Windows, indeed, he 
deemed peculiarly intrusive and offensive things; 
and, from some vague dread that houses might take 
the place of bell-glasses in the opposite fields, he 


| suddenly ran up a high wall round his garden, 


thinking that if a whole battery of panes were di- 
rected against that, they could not see through it. 
The blackbirds and thrushes found a safe asylum 
within this enclosure, and congregated there in 
security, and his well-fed cat satisfied herself by 
winking at them as she looked forth from the 
kitchen fire. The income-tax had been a great 
trouble to him, but it was nothing in comparison 
with that he endured from the reatization of his 
fear, and the absolute presence of new brick and 
mortar. Instead of his pleasant rambles through 
our lanes and fields, where, knowing every tree, 

fancied every tree knew him, he paced round and 
round his enclosure; and, when his affectionate 
solicitude for his old friends or his poor neigh- 
bours forced him to call upon them, he would goa 
mile round rather than pass his once favourite 





without +e | oe that he was ashamed 
to return for, would up and down for an 
hour, 


to wait until they were sent to him. 
He was the pence. mpahes of all cizslon. aif jee 
village boys were a quar’ the first 
Lait gee te hat above the e was 
eno to queli the tumult, for they knew he 
w not proceed on his way till union was per- 
fectly restored. He would watch how his friends | 
met coming out of church, or in the street, and if 
salutations were not cordially exchanged, waylay 
them, or call on both the next day, and, after 
many apologies, lecture them upon the sinfulness 
and folly of their coolness to each other, throwing 
in hints about “ shortness of time,” and the folly 
of uprooting full-grown trees, or endeavouring to 
transplant tnem after they had so long flourished 
in the same soil —likening our affections to the ten- 
drils of the vine, which you destroy by unfasten- 
ing—bringing, in short, the weakness and absurdity 
of small misunderstandings so vividly and yet so 
simply before his friends, that he not only made 
peace, but by his earnestness and kindness re- 
stored kind feelings, warmed those who had been 
either over hot dg rod rey Speeeranees, and then 
crept quietly away, them with the pleasant 
bellet that all he Med voslay was their own 


act—that they were the peace-lovers and the peace- 


see 

If he was waited on for a subscription, his ner- 
vousness was such that he was never seen ; his 
servant stammered out some ordinary untruth, 
as to his being out, or ill, or engaged—some 
exeuse which people are not even expected to 
believe ; and, by the time such visitors reached the 
gate, he would rush after them, and thrust a paper 
ee Mee the money they expected into 
their - One would have thought he consi- 
dered the charity he practised a disgrace; his 
saanro> Sogeay ond turns and shifis when he 
was“ ” to be the author of some mysterious 
benevolence which we could not parece sth star were 
quite amusing. Sometimncs an unfortunate widow, 
with a multitude of ragyed children, would sud- 
oot orgeet her face shining above an apple- 
8 while her children either went to school, or, 
perambulating with merchandise of caps and con- 


greves, ed to gain some stray halfpence for 
Seolidiinces thet we knew was the work of “the 
Sensitive t., 


Once he was seen issuing from a cabriolet, and | 
up the steps leading to a well-known 


pater the load of a pair of blankets, to a 

yet the man was only the servant of 

friends who had met with an ecident! 
used to say there was a blessing over 


and su his pounds were more fruit- 
good ape hn hundreds bestowed 


compeihy. agreed few bas 


pymry whether it would give less | 
trouble to send for his gloves or handkerchief or | 


had complained of suffering from | 


haunts —now polluted. In short, every new 
house seemed a nail in our poor friend’s coffin; 
and we always avoided a reply to his tremulous 
question of, “I do not wish to trouble you about 
| it, but have you heard—do you know—if they are 
| going to pull down any more old houses, or build 
any new ones?” ‘The very tone of the old man’s 
voice while he made the inquiry went quite to the 
heart—it was so earnest and so sorrowful. 
Still he might have got over this in time; he 
might still have wandered beneath the shadow of 
| Crormwell House, and called back the vision of the 
| mighty ones in Cheyne-walk, had it not been that 
a surveyor one morning astounded him by the in- 
_ formation that his cottage would soon be rendered 
quite “ lively” by its vicinity to a railroad! “ You 
will hardly know yourself, Sir,” continued the man. 
“ Aud yet we shall not break a twig; the road 
will run just on a line with your bedroom-window ; 
our friends can look in and bid you good morn- 
ing (by signs) as the train rushes past; you will 
never be lonely any more; oh, no, Sir, aever 
lonely ; and the noise will only make yousleep the 
sounder when you get used toit., It will enliven 
the neighbourhood quite; clear off all the old 
trees and rubbishing houses that have been too 
Hn 3 in the way. I hate old houses. Don’t you, 
ir? 


Our friend’s nerves could not bear this shock ; it 
was more than he could endure. It is no painless 
matter even for persons with commonplace feelings 
to witness the passing away of things which, from 
being familiar, have become affections; but our 
old friend was almost as crushed by the idea of 
noisy and steaming traffic where the rabbit had 
gambolled and the thrush sung, as if a steam- 
engine had passed over him. 

_Nor has he brought himself to leave his cottage : 
his pensioners continue to receiye the bounty he 
so mysteriously bestows. But, though with us 
still, he is no longer of us; his oldest friends are 
refused admittance beyond his garden gate; and 
the aged servant, in a broken-hearted voice, tells 
you “her master is ver rly—very poorly in- 
| deed.”” More than one of is ancions 1 Sa toads 

members of the class, considered (who knows 
| why!) too humble to be friends—pass and repass 

the cottage these dark evenings, hoping to see 

him as he paces along the room; and grieved are 
| they at the feeble motion of the body and the ner- 

vous trembling of the head, as they are shadowed 
on the curtain by the light within. 

We rejoice now in the belief that, after all, there 
jaws dang perone be it is too late even for the 

nty of this ne i i 
oy no 70 ed se ws to revive our drooping 
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be ny styles 
Let cae to give 
applicability of this 


mentation as well of pub) 
esidences ; socordingly 


more extensive ap ion ; 
observed that a yet greater degree of e( 
may be ultimately attained. The coloured 
in the present designs are a quarter of an | 
thickn ca 8 may be pled yeral | 
without the risk of e. one of th et 
a eg oe pee of the arms ; 
before Edw 8 cupperie® 
eto composed of e 

ion is cut out of mood the 

long running a 

of the flowing mane of the animal. 

yellow woods are 

colours, without 


dying. The second t : 
sent she arms of Wales, su 
dragon of Cadwal ,inw 

the woods are used in thei ox 
~ which is dyed. The arms of Sir Rob 
Peel and those of the Duke of W. : 
been with perfect success executed in ; 
These plates afford instances of the nature of 
desi which are already realized, and 
same time show that ie of a no 
striking description may be thus executed. 


in the ol 
state, 


8 from which the drawings thems 
have been made will be exhibited, we belieyg, 
67, in the Strand. It may be supposed Maat 
costly works of this kind are only executed to@l 

and only to be seen upon occasions, | , 
others of a more are in a | 
requisition. From our earliest knowledge of t ae 
invention we haye felt terested 1m Mi | 
progress, feeling that it has yet to be devel 

hence do we look hy Seay we ich 

far transcend everything that been bo 

the ordinary parquetage of the Continen 

of the best examples, however beautiful, — 
medizval taste, which is extending itself u 

ture and ornamental objects, be well Caf 
tained by an adaptation of this kind. 

tions of ancient halls, and even entire 

of quaint architecture, are now by no 
uncommon, and to sort with any such reno 
Gothic, Elizabethan, or Renaissance, a floc ring | 

like character would render the whole more pert 

than it ever could have been at any prece 
period. We have described already the EFS 
whereby the plates of wood are prepared to 0B 
laid down on the solid—the ingenious machi 
whereby it is at once cut into the necessary {0 
and in addition to these coloured cuts, om 9 
ing to the subject at an early ort 
shall give others descriptive of these works. — 
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REPORT FROM THE INSTITUTE 
oF THE 


FINE ARTS ON PUBLIC COMPETITIONS. 


On the 27th of December, the Report of a Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject of public 
competitions in matters of Art, but more espe- 
cially the proposed competition for the prize of 
£1000 for the best picture of ‘The Baptism of 
Christ,’ was read in the t room of the Society 
of Arts, in the Adelphi. Before analyzing the 
report, we will state its substance in a few words. 
It proposes to show the incompetency of all 
‘‘eommissions” of Fine Art from the time of 
Praxiteles to the present; and, with a view to an 
award which shall give universal satisfaction, sets 
forth the construction of a tribunal which s 
secure that much desiderated end, and to which 
we shall presently more particularly advert. 
From competitions, as we have seen them among 
us, the loud expression of disappointment is in- 
separable; but not so much because adjudications 
haye been unworthy, as that artists have wrought 
unwisely, and perhaps, we may add, not too well. 
Those who have thus wrought unwisely are, we 
are assured, those who are the loudest in depreca- 
tion of competition :— 
gui sospiri, pianti ed alti gudi, 
avan per l’aere senza stelle.” 

Acompetition was announced for the Houses of 
Parliament, and we find among the competitors 
numbers who have rarely exhibited anything in 
size beyond three-quarter canvasses; who have 
never painted anything save genre of the most 
ordinary kind; and who, if they have attempted 
anything beyond this, the merits of such work is 
not remembered. These artists, many of whom 
we regard with deep respect in their especial and 
respective walks, were here conspicuously—t#éra 
crepidam: for there is more than one step from 
genre to historical and poetical composition—and 
more yet when the figures are life or heroic sized, 
One essay is not enough for the production of a 
large composition of a certain degree of excel- 
lence. Perhaps, in this respect, the whole of the 
competitors were of equal standing—that is to 
say, in experience of the large style; and this was 
obvious enough in the cartoons, and not less so 
in the handling of those of the successful com- 
petitors than in others; but in the treatment of 
the compositions of those to whom prizes had been 
awarded, there was evidence that such subject- 
matter was not entirely new. 

With respect to decisions in all competitions 
thus much is to be said. It is generally known 
by whom the awards are to be made; and it 
may be considered that, if an artist compete, he 
pledges himself to abide by the determination of 
those to whom he presents his work. In order to 
show the fallacy in the decisions of committees 
in ancient as well as modern times, the Report 
notices the competition between Phidias and 
Alcamenes ; also the choice between two works of 
Praxiteles by the citizens of Cos; the famous 
decision regarding the respective merits of Brune- 
leschi, Donatello, Ghiberti, and others, when com- 
peting for the execution of the gates of the Bap- 
tistry of St. John, at Florence. The mention of 
these instances may not be entirely inapposite, 
although these cases are in their circumstances 
neither similar to each other nor to any of our 
own. The most competent tribunal would, un- 
doubtedly, be a committee of honourable and 
impartial painters; but we lament to say that 
ours is the last country in Europe where we can 
look for such a tribunal, since in no other country 
are artists so much divided against themselves. 
fo a few of the passages in the Report let us 
more immediately adyert:—‘‘ Why should not,” 
it says, *‘ artists, whose fame and means of exist- 
ence are at stake, have as good a protection from 
a committee of taste, as persons in trade are sure 
to find in a court of justice? Why are not com- 
mittees, like judges and juries, responsible for 
their proceedings, either to a higher tribunal or 
to public opinion?” It is true that there are 
principles of painting as well as principles of 
law; and the reason why questions of Art are 
not so readily disposable as questions of law, is 
simply because the black and white of the latter 
is indisputable, while the many hues of the other 
ai > matter of taste. 

e cannot help expressing some surprise at 
the following calculation :—“ F ifty finished paint- 


ees 





, Varying from 12 feet by 10 to 16 feet b 
12, would involve the artist in ex (actual 
outlay) from £30 to £40; average, £36: total in 
money, £1800. In time expended, average 
seven months, total 29 years, which, at the low 
estimate of £150 a year, amounts £4350; 
making the whole outlay equivalent to £6150,—a 
positive loss in the aggregate of £5150 beyond 
the prize of £1000. As pictures so lar, 

given subject, peculiarly treated, and bli 

the vulgar stigma of defeat, stand no c { 
sale, but really become a trouble and a nuisance 
to the artists, we may fairly say that in the ag- 
gregate this loss is wholly unmitigated, and that 
ten such speculative compositions would be re 
valent to a loss among them of £50,000, or £1 
each; or, in other words, a total loss of 290 
years of human life, and £8000 of the artists’ 
mo ts 

This theroem cannot be understood otherwise 
thap to suppose the whole of the competitors, or, we 
may say, the profession acting as a joint-stock com- 
pany. in such ease then, we may suppose £1000 
a poor reward indeed. It is intelligible that com- 

titors may be, to a certain extent, indemnified 

y Goyernment institutions for loss of time, &c., 
in competitions, when they shall have been ap- 
as competitors, But the present question 
seems to be of the proposition of a private com- 
pany, who offer £1000 for one picture, therefore, 
one only of a given number of competitors can be 
successful. This is distinctly stated, and must he 
distinctly understood. Those who propose this 
prize, do not make themselves responsible for any 
aggregate of expense on the part of competitors— 
for no wear and tear during years of human life ; 
nor can we see how any such argument can apply 
in similar cases. There are one or more prizes of 
certain sums, as in the cases of the Westminster 
Exhibitions, and these can only be gained by a 
corresponding number of artists. This wholesale 
computation seems to claim a prize for every com- 
petitor. In casting our eyes round the walls of 
the New Water-Colour Society, to some of the 
works, we are happy to say, there would be no 
difficulty in assigning prizes; but we apprehend 
that in many cases the judges would be extremely 
embarrassed if compelled to reward all the authors 
of these works. If the labours of the profession 
are to be thus calculated in the aggregate, would 
it not be equally fair thus to consider the labours 
and disappointments of other professions? In the 
Church, for instance, the number of bishoprics is 
necessarily limited in comparison with the num- 
ber of the clergy; and, although it is not every 
divine who is considered qualified for a see, yet 
there is no lack of disappointment even among the 
unqualified. And so it is in every other pro- 
fession. 

With respect to the formation of a competent 
tribunal, the following is the proposition con- 
veyed in this Report :—‘‘ The judges should con- 
sist of three, elected by the ties interested in 
the purchase; and three elected by the artist 
competitors—in all, six persons. They should be 
elected by ballot, after nomination ; at least this 
rule should be strictly observed in res to those 
who represent the artists. Each of the judges 
should separately see, examine, and criticise 
the performances, and write his opinion of each 
and of every work of Art, ont ng those which 
he considers entitled to distin give his 
reasons for that opinion. These written opini 
to be given in previously to the opening of 
Exhibition to the public ; but the result not to be 
confirmed until a certain number of days after its 
closing. Then the judges should for the first time 
meet and discuss each other’s opinions, and the 
merits of the competitors; and ing their 
matured judgments, decide by the maj ity; the 
contrary opinions being also recorded, in order 
that the public opinion be not smothered, as it 
now usually is, under respect for a supposed una- 
nimous decision.” 

We give this as it comes to us, anxiously desirous 
for the adoption of some method of determining 
superior merit which shall give general satisfac- 
tion. We shall not now refer to past decisions; 
but, as it is probable that there will yet be many 
competitions in Art, we shall, as far as our means 
extend, make known every reasonable proposal to 
this end, with a view to the establishment of some 


a of adjudication which may be satisfactory 
to 
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benches, and chatted with co: 
tion to several who seemed 
enviable intimacy with the 

itical leader. Although his w: 
somewhat bent, his eye is as quick and kee 
as ever, and the expreesion of Nis face more 
firm than we have lately seen it; t was a 
delightful vitality in his manner, and he spoke 
more than usual; at about SOUBETE to two he 
Ce telegig aging ht of 

crowd, by this time, had enrich; 

the scene eo their scarlet and ermined robes: 
old men were there, who seemed hardly able 
to support the weight of their court-dresses, 
contrasting with some who looked rang 

to be their dsons, and who 
their bravery right tly. a ertipe ay 
have failed to observe how much the 0 
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—so entirely out of keeping. time for 
the Queen’s entrance drew near, 
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t countenance, while her train | 
usted over the back of the Throne. The | 
singularly imposing ; the com- 

. breathing picture could 

t: there was not quite a 

gaze upon it—but we think it 

t of all others a painter would 

rtray the Majesty of Eng- 

shone brightly upon the pro- 

wels, until they formed a 
a6 rich hechenennd 

of Throne glowing again with reflected 
light. Immediately on her Majesty's left 
“the Duke,” Rearin the sword of state, 

and next to him Prince Albert, his hand rest- 
ing on the chair he was about to occupy, while 
that on the Queen's right is hereafter to be 
filled by the Prince of Wales—and it is said 
youthful Prince will take his place on the 

ing of the new Houses of Parliament. 
train adjusted, and the lords and 
ladies still ing in their appointed places, 
the Queen and the Prince sat down; there 
was a short ; her Majesty glanced at the 
h which she held in - fay and then, 

with a graceful movement, said, “ Be seated.’ 
Almost immediately, some fifty or sixty of 
the members of the House of Commons, pre- 
ceded by the Speaker, entered, bowing pro- | 
foundly. There was a universal “ hush ;° 
e bent in the same direction—every 
ear awake to drink in the music of a voice un- 
rivalled in its melody and clearness. The mul- 
titude seemed crushed together ; yet you could 
hardly hear them breathe: every sense was 
a by a desire not to lose a word of 
“ The Speech from the Throne ;”’ and certainly, 
after the first sentence, spoken before perfect 
stillness ailed, not one was lost, The simple 
reading filled the whole space, There was no 
effort on the of her Majesty to be heard ; 
she did not olech her voice to a highcr key than 


was ex ted ; it was perfect harmony : the 
power of her voice is only equalled by its 
sweetness. When she made reference to assas- 
sinations in Ireland, there was a regretfulness 
in the tone of which no adequate idea can be 
conveyed in writing ; and the sentence in which 
she her determination that every- 
thing should be done to maintain peace with 
America, consistent “ with national honour,’’ 
was given in such a manner that “the Duke” 
might have closed his fingers on the sword he 
bore ; and this varied reading was compassed 
without an effort; every word—nay, every 
letter——had its full weight and expression ; 
every tone was full of melody, and most en- 
poe | free from affectation. We had heard 
mm of the Queen's reading, but the reality 
surpassed our expectation ; and the varied ex- 
pression of her countenance, and the pure sua- 
her manner, gave increwsed dignity and 
> pe: progtayes Me was over, the 
one deep sigh, as though its 

breathing had been long suppressed. . 
Speech, when printed, looks of as good a 
es usually are; and when 
for word, we recognised the 
how different and long it sccms, 
Ba and grace of her delivery ! 
was soon over; in two other mi- 
Throne was vacant. Ladies who had 
been unable to obtain seats, rested— fatigued 
by heat and excitement, before venturing 
to encounter the crush in the lobbics—on 
the Treasury benches; and more than one 


| partment of Art. 
Nature intended she should compass; no tone | 
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THE ART-UNION. 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tur PRESIDENT OF THE Roya ACADEMY -— 
We learn from our esteemed contemporary—‘ The 
Literary Gazette”*—that a grant of £300 per an- 
num has been voted by the Council to Sir Martin 
Archer Shee for his life. This is a good and a 
wise step ; we hope it will be continued—for life 
_to Sir Martin’s successor, whoever he may be. 
The duties of the President are arduous, and 
ought to be expensive,—for it is to the honour of 
the Academy, and for the advantage of British 
Art, that he should occasionally “ receive” the 
learned of his own country, and foreign savans 
when they visit London. For costly entertain- 
ments there is not only no necessity—they would 
be absurd; but certain expenses should be in- 
curred by the President, which the Academy 
should defray. Since the palmy days of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—when Burke, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
and a host of other great lights of the age used 
to assemble in Leicester-square—there has been no 
thought on the part of a President to mingle Art 
and Literature in society by bringing together 
their leading professors. We trust the fact re- 
ferred to is an augury of a better and wiser course. 

A Mercnant-Prince or ENGLAND. — Mr. 
Yates, of Liverpool, has given £50,000 for the 
establishment of public parks in that town. The 
record of a fact like this would be spoiled by any 
comment. 

Tue Mepat ror Carna.—Mr. Wyon, the en- 
graver to the Mint, has just completed the die for 
the medal to be distributed to the officers and 
soldiers who have served in China during the late 
war. The die has been successful; and prepara- 
tions are making for striking the medals, of which 
18,009 are commanded. They are to be all of 
silver; no difference being made between those 
to be presented to the officers and those to be 
given to the men. The intrinsic value of each is 
about five shillings and sixpence. The medal is 
a beautiful work of Art—worthy the skill and 
genius of the foremost artist of the age in this de- 
It contains a portrait of her 
Majesty, with the words “* Victoria Regina ;’’ on 
the reverse is a trophy composed of the weapons 
of the army and the navy, resting under the shadow 
of a palm-tree, which supports the armorial bear- 
ings of Great Britain; above are the words 
‘Arma exposcere Pacem,’”’ and underneath is 
the word “China.” The ribbon is to be of 
scarlet with a yellow border—the scarlet denoting 
the colour of England, and the yellow being the 
Imperial colour of China. The medals will pro- 
bably be issued to the soldiers and sailors about 
the middle of the year. 

ApMISsSION TO Winpsor CastLE.—The Queen 
has commanded that, in future, no fees shall be 
taken from any person visiting the state apart- 
ments at Windsor Castle. The public are now 
admitted by tickets on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, in every week ; between the hours of 11 to 
4 from April to October, and 11 to 3 from October 
to April. It may be convenient to our readers to 
know that these tickets are to be obtained at Col- 
naghi’s in Pall-mall East, Moon’s in Thread. 


* “The Literary Gazette” commences the year—the 
3th year of its age—at the reduced price of fourpence 
yet increased in size, and with augmented vigour. This 
step is most judicious; it should have been taken years 
ago; but it is by no means too late; we trust and believe 
the apparent sacrifice will be a great gain to its excel- 
lent editor, who has been so long a considerate gene- 
rous, and encouraging friend to all who follow the ardu- 
ous and precarious profession of letters. Our own ac- 
quaintance with the “ Literary Gazette” extends over a 
quarter of a century; we can well remember the time 
when its opinion greatly aided the fate of a literary as- 
pirant ; and, we speak from experience when we say “that 
scarcely one has prospered and deserved to prosper who 
did not receive an early cheer onwards from this power- 
ful arbiter : praise was accorded so generously and so 
cordially; advice was given with so much diseretion and 
temper; censure was applied with so little asperity : re 
proofs were administered with so gentle a spirit : the 
eritic ised who was reproved wus rarely humbled. and 
never insulted. We have spoken in the past tense ; 
but happily we may speak in the present: f me 
kindly mind preside er 4 Lnbrogt rd fpeedheed ina ve 

j presides over and directs its censures. j 
laudations, and its counsels. We verily beli oak 
not a single writer of eminence hi “7 yor oe 
this source much i ot - A ned me: ye - 
| rly pea 1 of distinction achieved; not one who 
pe path e the editor of the “ Literary Gazette” a debt 

gratitude. We answer for nine-tenths of the literary 


men and women of o i 
ur age, with whom we have bee 
or are, personally acquainted, — 





a 
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needle-street, Ackermann’s in the Strand, and 
Mitchell’s in Old Bond-street. ‘ 

CoryYRiGHT IN Prints.—This subject, although 
one of very great importance, seems to be uncer. 
tain and unsettled: it is difficult to say how the 
right is acquired, and in what it consists. A re. 
cent opinion of Mr. Godson was obtained, 
which it would appear that, no matter how 
copies may be engraved from the same picture 
—or from pain copies of the same pi 
each separate and distinct engraving enjoys a se. 
perate and distinct re gr, Take, for example 
the print after Wilkie’s ‘Chelsea Pensioners:’ the 
proprietor of the picture is the Duke of Welli 
ton; his Grace ae permission to a publisher to 
engrave it; and that publisher paid Wilkie for 
the copyright a thousand —— ; the Duke may, 
if he pleases so to do, lend that picture to-morrow 
to another publisher, or permit that other pub- 
lisher to make a drawing of it for the purpose of 
engraving ; and such engraving, so profane from 
the original picture or the copy, would carry with 
ita copyright, notwithstanding the previous copy- 
right of the publisher who had tga pu 
lished a print from the picture. Such, at least, is 
the opinion of Mr. Godson—and he is high legal 
authority on such subjects. Publishers should 
look to this ; it is with them a common practice 
to engrave plates from pictures they have pur- 
pn and then to sell the pictures—ignorant of 
the fact (if fact it be), that they are selling the 
copyright with it. As in such matters we cannot 
be too particular, we give Mr. Godson’s opinion 
in his own words—premising that the question 
arose in consequence of two parties having en- 
graved two plates from two ae ae 
from the original picture, both by consent of the 
owner of the said picture :— 

* IT am of opinion that the owner of a picture may (if 
he think fit) give permission to each of several 
to make an engraving for himself from the picture; and 
each —— — (if 7 _— not be ae m another 
,erson ave an independent co im Dis & . 
Mr. tah and Mr. ra hove taiies se ae coy: 
rights. The owner of the picture cannot divest ei 
engraver of any right. The lapse of time makes no dif- 
ference. * RICHARD GopsoN, 

‘“* Inner Temple, Dec. 4, 1845.” 


AncrENt PAINTINGS IN CARPENTERS’-HALL, 
—On the site of the old London Wall, and in the 
street named from that ancient circumvallation, 
stands the hall of a company which still retains 
many of its pristine features. It esea the 
Great Fire of London, when all that surrounded it 
was in ashes; and it was repaired, altered, and 
modernized at different periods after that event, 
but in all instances the substructure was the an- 
cient original hall. Thus it still preserves the 
old window, with its deep mullions, which threw 
light upon the festivities of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, although stunted of its fair proportions by 
the introduction of a ceiling in 1671, brought con- 
siderably below the original roof, which was of 
open timber work, and arched like that of West- 
minster-hall. The corbels on each side of the 
hall still remain, from which this roof sprung; 
and the exposure of the western end in its original 
purity shows the massive beams built into the 
more modern work. At about the height of nine 
feet from the ground, and level with the corbels, 
are a series of ancient distemper paintings, three 
feet in height and twenty-two feet in length, which 
are nearly pee, and which originally filled the 
entire width of this wall, being surmounted by an 
embattled beam. They are all scriptural, and have 
all a reference to carpentry. The first represents 
‘ Noah building the Ark ;’ the second, ‘ King Josias 
ordering the Repair of the Temple’—a subject 
chosen because the honesty of the carpenters em- 
ployed is noted in Holy Writ; ‘Joseph working 
as a Carpenter at Nazareth, the Saviour fans 
up his chips ;’ and ‘ The Infant Jesus teaching im 
the Synagogue’—this latter subject a into 
the series because of the question asked, “ Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?’’ The series of four are 
all painted in distemper, in a very bold and 
forcible manner, reminding the spectator of the 
works of Holbein. They are painted on a 
layer of lime, placed on a much thicker body of 
clay, held together with hay in place of the ordi- 
nary hair as now used; and it is worthy of notice, 
that the ancient fresco painters used chopped straw 
as an intonaco for their under surfaces, The 
Carpenters’ Company have shown every solicitude 
for their preservation, and intend to cover 
with glass. The entire series have been 
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m the walls, reduced and engraved on copper 
oy Mr. Fairholt, F.S.A., for the British Archwo- 
logical Association, and it will be published in the 
forthcoming number of their Journal. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
_ "he usual half-yearly meeting of the Council of 
this important aad valuable Institution was held on 
the evening of the 9th of January, J. H. Mann,Esq., 
V.P., in the chair. The report of the Treasurer's 
account was presented, and it was found that 
£637 had been distributed to distressed artists 
and their widows and eee during the past 
year. Among applicants thus relieved were found 
the names of two individuals who were of the 
founders of the Institution—proving that even 
talent, industry, and probity combined are not 
exempt from the casualties of sickness and the 
infirmities of age. The loss sustained by the So- 
ciety by the deaths of the late T. Phillips, R.A., 
and Andrew Robertson, both connected with its 
foundation, was the subject of the greatest regret 
to all the members of the Council, as they will be 
to all lovers of Art. Twenty-three cases were 
presented, which, after careful investigation, both 
as to the merits of the artists and the pressing 
necessities of the applicants (both of which are 
required to be satisfactorily proved), the sum of 
£280, being the whole of the present gcse 
fund, was appropriated to their relief. e have 
the greatest pleasure in recommending this Insti- 
tution to the favourable attention of both the 
patrons of Art and artists, and to the friends of 
benevolence and charity. One better entitled to 
public support does not exist in the Metropolis. 

Proressorn CocKERELL commenced his an- 
nual course of lectures at the Royal Academy, on 
the 8th of January. 

Tue British Instrrvtion.—The Exhibition 
at the British Gallery will open, as usual, about 
the 10th of the present month of February. The 
principle that was first introduced last year, and 
found to answer so well, will be repeated—i. e., no 
pictures will be hung that have been elsewhere 
exhibited. We earnestly hope the collection will 
be creditable to British artists, on the one hand, 
and that on the other the principle of “ hanging ”’ 
will be a just and fair one. 

Excursions In Iraty, By Epwarp LEAR. 
We have seen a series of exceedingly beautiful 
and highly interesting lithographic views, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Lear, from drawings made chiefly 
in the Abruzzi—the northern provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples, hitherto little visited by artists. 
They are on the eve of publication by Mr. M‘Lean, 
and cannot fail to produce a more than common 
sensation, as well for the pictorial importance of 
the subjects and their novelty, as for the excel- 
lence of their execution. The work will contain 
descriptive letter-press,—largely illustrated by 
ee on wood, explanatory of costume, &c. 
They will be also drawn by the artist’s own hand. 
At present we content ourselves with merely an- 
nouncing this publication, as we shall review it 
in detail, introducing probably some of the wood- 
cuts into our pages. 

HosPitaL FoR THE CurE or ConsuMPTION.— 
It will be in the memory of our readers, that, 
nearly two years ago, a bazaar was held in the 
Royal Gardens at Chelsea, for the purpose of 
augmenting the funds of this most excellent and 
valuable “ charity.” The result has been, that a 
structure, in all respects suitable, and one which 
by its excellence in architecture contributes es- 
sentially to the beauty of the metropolis, has 
arisen in Old Brompton—the Montpelier of Lon- 
don, famous for the salubrity of its air; its pecu- 
liar mildness, indeed, has long been celebrated ; 
it was in this vicinity that James I. made the at- 
tempt to introduce the mulberry, with a view to 
the home growth of silk; and in more modern 
times it is selected by P mae gery as the best cal- 
culated for persons afflicted with delicate lungs. 
A better site, therefore, could not have been se- 
lected; and the architect has so ably discharged 
his duty, that no structure in the kingdom is 
provided with a greater number of important con- 
yeniences, while its elegance as a public building 
is universally acknowledged. Little more than 
the half of it is, however, completed; that which 
is finished is capable of receiving 100 patients ; 
but, alas! may we not ask, ‘‘ What are they among 
so many?” The object which the Committee 
have now earnestly at heart—and in which they 
will be cordially responded to by the public voice— 
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-the old Hospital at Chelsea. 





is to complete this edifice, so that the means of 
admitting patients may be in a degree commen- 
surate with the terrible increase of demands upon 
the charity. As a large auxiliary to the fund, 
another bazaar will be again held in June next— 
and again in the beautiful gardens connected with 

We rejoice to say, 
the Queen has = her will to become its 
Patroness, and will no doubt be present on the 
important occasion referred to. Our preliminary 
notice—for we shall have other occasions of intro- 
ducing the subject—is designed to stimulate the 
aid of our readers; to induce their contributions 
towards the fully carrying out a plan of incal- 
culable benefit to the human race; for the charity 
is not only established to relieve suffering patients 
but to study, with a view to cure, the most frightful 
and extensive malady by which our country is 
afflicted. 


ATLAS OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN WORLD. 
—A series of maps are in progress, which exhibit 
considerable novelty, and are so obviously useful 
that one marvels at the idea not having been 
hitherto suggested and practically worked out. 
The new feature consists in the introduction on 
the one map of the ancient, middle age, and modern 
names of places—so that the student of geography 
and the reader of history shall obtain at one view 
that information which he has been accustomed to 
seek, by much labour and loss of time, in three 
different channels—two of them being seldom of 
easy access. The advantage of this improvement 
is obvious: it will amazingly facilitate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and add materially to the 
enjoyment to be derived from such important 
studies. The inventor of this plan is Mr. Joseph 
Hall, map-engraver (of Red Lion-square), whose 
reputation is high in this department of Art. The 
map of France, “ ancient, middle age, and mo- 
dern,”’ the only one of the series yet completed, 
has been submitted to us. It completely answers 
the purpose designed, and cannot fail to prove a 
valuable boon to all institutions and public and 
private schools, as well as to the student of his- 
tory and the general reader, inasmuch as the 
atlas will thus combine the advantages of three 
atlases—facile for reference at all times. The 
example we have seen has been executed in the 
best possible style; it is engraved on steel, and is 
an exquisitely fine specimen of workmanship: the 
names of places are all clearly marked, the moun- 
tains are delineated with the nicest skill, and the 
small islands are given with much distinctness. 
The colouring is fine; and while preserving accu- 
rately the modern divisions, it gives also those of 
the Romans. The whole of the drawings are 
strictly original, compiled from the best and most 
authentic sources, by Mr. Hall, under the guidance 
of the safest ancient and modern authorities—es- 
pecially D’Anville and Delisle. Thus, not only 
in the facilities afforded by the plan, but in the 
manner of its execution, will these maps be in- 
mie mre | superior to any other maps hitherto 
produced in this country. 


Tue Provinctat Scuoois or Desien.—We 
regret to learn that Mr. Wallis has resigned the 
head-mastership of the Government Branch 
School of Design at Manchester; and that Mr. 
Heaviside has also resigned that of Birmingham. 
These are heavy losses to the Institution ; for, we 
speak from personal knowledge when we state, 
these gentlemen were well suited to the important 
situations they occupied, were carrying out their 
plans for the improvement of the Schools with 
prudence and ability, and were giving exceeding 
satisfaction to the manufacturers and the students. 
We are not acquainted with their motives for re- 
signing—but, be they what they may, we cannot 
but lament the circumstances as serious impedi- 
ments to the on-progress of the Schools. The 
resignation of Mr. eaviside, we believe, arose 
from personal considerations; that of Mr. Wallis 
we imagine to be the result of a misunderstanding 
with the artists—members of the Royal Academy 
—at Somerset-house, who pressed upon the Pro- 
vincial Master the imperative necessity of study- 
ing the figure—to an extent which he considered 
impossible in reference to the demands upon the 
time required by the students for the acquisition 
of knowledge more directly practical and more 
immediately profitable. No doubt the force which 
the Royal Rectong brings to bear upon the 
Schools of Design must be productive of some 
good—but we fear it is of evil also. Of the 
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real object of such Schools they seem to know 
very little. We apprehend it is a calamity rather 
than a benefit that their views should so com- 
pletely predominate. 


Tur Netson Monument.—On the 23rd of last 
month, a — was put iy oi Collett, in the 
House of Commons, to the Earl of Lincoln, on 
the subject of the incomplete state in which the 
Nelson Monument has remained for now eighteen 
months or more. Lord Lincoln stated in reply, 
that the delay had been occasioned in uence 
of the on of the subscriptions, but that 
the completion of the work w be proceeded 
with mene oon gy yO | Government. We have to 
communicate, in ition to the announcement we 
last month made of such determination on the 
part of the Government and the names of the 
artists, that the commissions to these gentlemen 
have been finally confirmed, that the refevi are to 
be in bronze, and the sum to be paid for each is 
£1000. The bronze for these works will be sup- 
plied by Government, and two years at least will be 
necessary for their completion. Thus at last is 
this national monument to be finished—ha 
been already too long in its present state a natio 
reproach. 

Poses Piastiques.—At the Adelaide Gallery, 
last Thursday, Herr Keller exhibited to a com- 
pany of artists, especially invited for the occasion, 

is ability in imitating the poses of the most cele- 
brated — sculptures. We may here explain, 
as these exhibitions are public, that the persons 
assuming the positions of these famous works 
are not nude, but wear a dress fitting the person 
nearly as closely as the skin itself; and moreover, 
in the groups, which are often composed of a 
dozen or more of characters, the female figures are 
fully draped, and the others more or less 80, in 
addition to the covering of which we speak. ‘The 
action and positions at once assumed by, we 
believe, Professor Keller himself, represented 
most perfectly some of the most celebrated mar- 
bles, as ‘ The Fighting Gladiator,’ and the figures 
termed ‘The Dying Gladiator,’ ‘ The Antinous,’ 
‘The Dancing Faun,’ &c. &c. But to those who 
are familiar with those reliques, from havin 
worked from them, there are discrepancies which 
do not strike ordinary observation; as, for in- 
stance, the beautifully compact form of the Faun 
is, we may say, re ey represented by a dif- 
ferently constructed figure, however fine, Again 


in, for instance, a representation of ‘The Gladiator,’ 
the wonderful development of the muscles of the 
back, and the inimitable firmness and marking of 


those of the limbs, are, of course, missed by the 
artist in the living representative, although no 
fault can be found with the truth of the repre- 
sentations. Besides single figures, very many 
beautiful groups were formed, entitled ‘Combat 
of the two Brothers.’ ‘ Conflict of Romans,’ ‘ The 
Death of Hector,’ ‘ Burial of Hector,’ &c. &e. 


Tus E.von Grovr.—This group of two co- 
lossal sitting statues, in memory of the brothers 
Lords Eldon and Stowell, is cast in plaster, and 
will be forthwith advanced to completion and sent 
to Oxford. These figures we have before de- 
scribed, as seated side by side, and habited in of- 
ficial robes. The work is to be executed in marble. 


Tae ArTIst-AMATEURS OF THE Drama.— 
The dramatic p in aid of the funds 
of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
“ — pp St. J a ey on Tues- 
day, the 27th of January,—but at too a period 
of the month for us to do more than record the 
fact, upon which we shall have, no doubt, some re- 
marks to offer in our next. 

Tue Report or Mr. Pornrer, the 
of the Provincial Schools of » is “in the 
press,” and will be issued in a few days, Unfor- 
tunately, it was not ready in time for comment in 
this number of our Journal. 


Tue Mancuester Exposition or Bririmn 
InpustRiaL Anrt.—The Exposition will continue 
open until the end of February. We shall con- 
sequently postpone to our next number such fur- 
ther observations as we may consider necessary to 
follow up the Illustrated Report published in our 
Supplementary Number— issued on the 19th of 
January. Various contributions have been since 
sent in—of which we shall then take some note. 
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spnook or Youno ARtTiIsTs AND AMATEURS 
“- ‘Or Patino. By an American ARTIST. 
ished. by Winky and Putnam, London 
and New York, 
This is & thick volume (pp. 
with a sedulous desire o 
dents and amateurs everything known 
ice of the att, And we are not su 


397), evidently written 
communicating to stu- 
in the 

rised 


| 


that sucb a book should be written and pub ished | 


merica, knowing the progress that Art is 
Fon on the poy side of the Atlantic. It is 
sufficiently known that there ate American artists 
who would take an eminent position in any 
school; and we have had opportunities of secing 
that they have not only read everything on the 
subject of their profession, but have had an ample 
field for becoming practically acquainted with 
every recipe offer . ) 
upott the manual of Bouvier. Most treatises of 
this kind suppose in the pupil certain attainments 
preparatorily necessary to the comprehension of 
the ixistructions laid down; but this handbook, 
like the manual we mention, supposes no initiatory 
experience, but takes the tyro by the hand and 
conducts bim to the most accomplished practice of 
the art, To mention the known sources whence 
the bulk of the matter is derived, is to describe, 
in the strongest and most significant terms, the 
charatter of the work. The author modestly 
claims little for himself, although such a production 
is clearly the result of skill and experience, In 
addition to the writer and yg ype painter, 
whose work forms the base of the treatise, he 
quotes extensively and judiciously such authorities 
as Merimée, Field (Chromatography), De Monta- 
bert, &c. &e. The work is divided into seven 
parts, which in turn are subdivided into numerous 
sections—one to each material object or precept. 
As, supposing ho experience in the pupil, every 
necessary is minutely described: thus, in enume- 


in this book, which is founded | 


| conception. 
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As a work of Art, few productions— 
and, perhaps, none of its class—have surpassed it; 
it is of more worth than a score of ladies lap- 
dogs; and may be ranked among the most suc- 
cessful publications of the age. The work has 
been engraved with 
altogether the print will bear the warmest recom- 
mendation to alt lovers of Art. 


— 


Tue Spanisu Lapye’s Love. By Lady Dat- 
MENY. Drawn on Stone by Lowes DicKENSON. 
Published by Dickenson and Son. 


This is a work of great elegance, produced with | 
gorgeous effect, yet in perfect taste and in ad- | 
mirable harmony. The letter-press is in black | 
letters; each page commences with a | 
richly-illuminated letter, and contains a group to | 
illustrate the story—the story being that of the | 


and re 


Spanish Ladye, help she wooed an Englishman. 
The drawings are beautifully executed—they 
manifest a far greater degree of knowledge than 


we are accustomed to find in the productions of | 


lady-amateurs; and exhibit correct study no 
less than refined taste and delicate feeling. There 
are, indeed, parts of the illustrations that may 
be termed—we hope without offence—masterly ; 
the figures are delineated with exceeding ac- 


curacy, and there is much of graceful poetry in | 


the manner in which the conceptions are worked 
out; the last of the drawings, in which the de- 


spairing “‘ Spanish Ladye” is exhibited as a nun | 


kneeling at the shrine of the Virgin, is especially 
fine. The work may form an elegant addition to 


| the drawing-room tables of the class to which the 


rating and describing the materials and imple- | 
ments, the first part extends totwenty-four sections | 


or chapters. ‘he second part is composed of in- 
structions relative to matters not so directly bear- 
ing upon materials as affecting the success of the 
operations—as the studio, light, &c. The third 

art is devoted to the fir:t palette, or dead colonr- 
ing ; the fourth, to the second palette; the fifth, 
to painting draperies, and their general manage- 
ment; the sixth, to landscape-painting ; and the 
seventh comprehends varnishing, cleaning, and 
lining pictures. The author has, throughout his 
work, studied to be as untechnical as possible, 
but, even in the event of any of the terms he 
employs being obscure to the inexperienced, he 
has a dictionary of terms at the end of the 
volume. Thus, throughout the work, there is no 
difficulty, with attention and assiduity, left unpro- 
vided for,—a chatacter which must render the 
work popular among those for whom it is intended. 
Tae CHattenGe—Cowrna Events cast tTHerr 

SHADOWS BEPoRt. Painted by Epwix Lawp- 

seen, R.A.; engraved by Henny F. Waren. 

Publishers: H. Graves and Co. 


nature that give to Edwin Landseer rank as a 
painter of high genius—evidencing his power of 
elevating the animal he depicts, and that without 


| among his chefs-d’auvres. 
| wisely in introducing it as one 


fair and accomplished artist belongs; but it may 
be welcomed in quarters far less exclusive—as a 
pleasant accession to the general store of embel- 
lished books; for it is brought out in the best 
possible style— obviously without regard to ex- 
pense. 
Tue Vittace Festrvar. Painted by Sir Davin 
Wikre, R.A. Engraved by Epwarp Smiru. 
Publisher, Tuomas Boys. 
We have long wished, in common with all lovers 
of Art, to see this fine picture worthily engraved 
in a style and of a size commensurate with its in- 
terest and high merit. This object has been, at 
length, accomplished: Mr. Smith has produced a 
copy in “‘the line” manner which satisfactorily 
represents the painting, and is a veritable acqui- 
sition to all who appreciate the genius of the great 
master. The original is, as our readers know, in 
the National Gallery, to which it was transferred 
from the Angerstein Collection, the painter having 
received 800 guineas for the work, which he 
finished in the year 181l—long before he had 
changed his style for one by no means so “ natu- 
ral” tohim. It is, therefore, one of the produc- 
tions of his best time, and it will ever be classed 
Mr. Boys has acted 
his series of 


| publications to which he gives the title of the 
| “Graphic Union ;” it is in every way a pure work 


of Art; the subject is exceedingly interesting—it 
is one that all can feel and understand, and it 


| comes home to the cherished memories of thou- 
This is one of the noble conceptions of animated | 


remoting it from its sphere, or rendering it in the | 


least degree untrue to its character. It is im- 
possible to look upon the dark and scowling stag 
that amid the depth of a snow scene, end the 
darkness of night, bells forth his “chalk nee” to 
the rival who is crossing the lake to meet him 
without feeling an interest of the deepest kind in 
the combat about to ensue, and a terror of what 
must follow, At one moment we believe the 
challenger must have the advantage, because he 
has not been fatigued by crossing “ the heaving 
waters; and then again we have “th 


great faith j 
the strong head and brave heart of him who is 


ploughing his way é0 fearlessly bene . 
trembling ray of t c thlekly<lastred mars  - 
. ruth, a paint poem; and the e nisode ¢ 

the twe pine tees, prostrated in the cnet the 
branches of one sticking up and out like the 
antlers of the stag, whose shadow seems moving 
upon the ensheeted earth, is very fine. The idea 
: the two forest chieftains meeting alone, in the 
eepness of midnight, to do battle with each 
other—to conquer or die, ix positively sublime. 


——— a 
rr Eee 


sands—who remember what village festivals were 
before railroads depopulated villages or converted 
them into towns. ; 
Skercues tv Eorpr. By H. Prt EAU, 16th 
Lancers. Lithographed by Dickenson and 
oN, and published by them. 
his work consists of twelve large views—chiefly 
of the most celebrated of the ancient buildings of 
Egypt—preceded by a modest preface, and ac- 
companied by brief descriptive letter-press The 
themes are judiciously sel; ected, and the drawings 
would do honour to any professional artist ; the y 
are remarkably clear, comprehensive and em- 
phatie ; evidently correct copies of the places 
seieesed, yet with a sufficiency of poetical 
forgo Res make the prints very agreeable to 
familiar with the picturesque 
tecture, that a foll 
under disadvantages, 
in this work by which j 
minds us of his 
whom he renders t} 


——- 


There is, however, nothing 
ts author unpleasantly re- 
> beniae ae predecessor—to 
ae Der 1¢ homage due to genius; 
ote = too ample not to afford Leaps 
an eof of artist-travellers. Officers 
ro — tay are often supplied with rare oppor- 
* for increasing our stores of information ; 


Ln 


and the treatment of the subject is as fine as its | @ task such as this is in every 


iderable ability ; and | : 
very comssqere | taste, and feeling. 





| erection or restoration of churches.” T 


David Roberts has rendered us so | 
' of Egyptian archi- | 
ower in the same path proceeds | 


i 


every way laudable; 
may the example find many imitators among thoge 


| whose “‘ profession”’ it is to sustain our honour 


and augment our glory, but who are not therefore 
bound to forget that they may essentially add to 
our enjoyment and instruction. The drawi 
have been lithographed with considerable skill, 
Intsh Mexovtes. No. 1. “ Lesbia and Nota 
Creina.” Drawn by Miss Lamont. Litho. 
graphed by Reanrer. Published by Gawnarr 
JuNIN, and Co. : 
We believe, although the fair artist has a French 
name, and the print issues from the French press 
the lady to whom we are indebted for this ¥ 
charming work is Irish; and we cordially welcome 
so graceful and characteristic an evidence of 
talent employed in illustrating the beautiful me. 
lodies of her country. The gomceite heroines of 
song—the proud beauty, and the gentle artless 
maiden — have been portrayed with a thorough 
appreciation of, and feeling for, the poet’s lines, 
Nora Creina_is essentially a “girl of the green 
isle,’ whom Nature has made lovely; and her form 
and features are placed in admirable contrast with 
those of the dame who wears thie robe of gold, 
and whose wit is either dazzling or wounding. It 
is pleasant to see a lady’s pencil so well occupied; 
and we rejoice that her work has received ample 


| justice at the hands of the lithographer. 


print is produced in the best possible style. 
ANGLICAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By J. Barn, 
Architect. Oxford: J. H. PARKER. 
An excellent hand-book—simple, clear, and useful. 
In the words of its author, “ This little work is 
intended to serve merely as an introduction to tlie 
study of the ecclesiastical edifices of this country 
and, at the same time, to afford a simple an 
practical guide to those who are engaged in the 
‘his promisé 
is fully carried out by our author, who illustrates 
his views with some quaint and interesting anec- 
dotes of other days. Thus, speaking of the church 
tower, often used as a landmark, he says :—“ Theré 
is a tradition that a large lamp was former! 
hung in the fine lanthorn of All-Saints, Pavemeah, 
to light pilgrims and others journeying over Gual- 
tree Forest, that extended from York to Easing- 
wold. On a dark and stormy night, the effect of 
this illuminated steeple must have been - 
ticularly grand, presenting to the eyes of the tired 
wayfarers a bright and beautiful symbol of the 
constant vigilance which the Church manifested 
for their welfare.” Again, speaking of the old 
yews, so common to our churchyards, he says :— 
“In former times its branches were carried in 
procession on Palm Sunday; but are now merely 
employed, with the evergreen boughs of the holly, 
to decorate the interior of the edifice during the 


| holy season of Christmas. It is to be aes 
| that the ancient and graceful custom of decking 
the church at other solemn festivals is at the 


present day continued in very few places ; and the 
revival of ceremonies which have fallen into 


| disuse is ever attended with difficulty when there 


is no express order for their observance.” The 
latter remark is judicious and worthy of remem- 
brance, as are those on “ the exclusive and fas- 


| tidious habits” which enjoin high pews, al 


disfigure so many churches; he says :—‘ All the 
pews should be of the same description ; and those 
allotted to the poor ought never to be in an 
inferior situation, for this invidious custom is not 
only entirely opposed to the spirit of Christianity, 
but is distinctly condemned by St. James.” The 
latter half of the volume is devoted to an his- 
torical summary of Anglican Church Architecture, 
remarkable for its brevity and utility. This little 
volume is well illustrated with a profusion of 
a wood engravings, elucidating the author 
ully. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


THe Supplementary Part—No. 90—of the Ant-UN10" 
Journal (containing the Report of the Manchester = 
position of British Industrial Art) was published on the 
19th of January; but, as some delay has occurred in its 
transmission, it is not improbable that many subscribers 
may not yet have received it. 

We request they will lose no time in uring it; #8 
otherwise, their cahbte may be ineomplete or it is 
likely a “ out of print,” and it will be impossible 
reprint it. 
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